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Gitriduction 


While Henry S. Whitehead’s story can certainly be de- 
scribed as “weird”, according to the second definition listed in 
the American College Dictionary: “startling or extraordinarily 
singular”, etc., the theme is also such that it might have ap- 
peared in a science fiction magazine at the time. Dr. Pelletier’s 
discourse on pages 30-33 were in line with what was known on 
the subject at the time; and neither Amazing Stories nor Won- 
der Stories, in the 30’s, was averse to running stories based upon 
little-realized aspects of science which did not go beyond what 
was then considered as possible. Anamolies, thought the editors, 
might well be considered “amazing” and conducive to “‘wonder’’; 
and both T. O’Conor Sloane and Hugo Gernsback were partial 
to stories which included sound scientific information. Particu- 
larly gratifying is the scientific debunking of the “black baby” 
myth in relation to inter-racial marriages, when we consider 
that many “horror” tales of the period were based upon the 
legend of the white person marrying the “clear” Negro, and 
producing an ebony-colored infant. 


The underlying theme of The House Of The Worm is also 
one which appeared in science fiction magazines during the 30’s, 
although the treatment here is such that it is doubtful that any 
science fiction editor of the period would have dared to publish 
it; here it is a case of the trappings of a theme, rather than the 
theme itself which makes-the difference. Yet, a science fiction 
writer could easily have rewritten the story and made it palata- 
ble to the readers of the two publications mentioned above. 


While the realistic approach to ghosts may be traced to 
Defoe’s True Relation of the Apparition Of One Mrs. Veal, as 
Leon Edel suggests, the modern approach to haunts can be 
fairly said to have gotten its start with Henry James, where 
the psychology of the haunter and the haunted, rather than the 
apparition itself, is the keynote of the story. The older-time con- 
centration upon the ghost itself, and its motive for haunting 
has nonetheless made powerful stories which still have impact 
today — and can still be written today. 


(Turn To Page 126) 
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Cassius 


by Henry ss Whitehead 


While many science fiction fans of the late 20's and the 30’s followed 
Wemnp TALEs no less avidly than AMazinc Stories, WONDER Stores, and 
later Astounpinc Storiss, there were some who did not get on to this e 
of fiction in magazine férm until the appearance of STRANGE TALES, in the 
summer of 1931. Your editor was one of these. After reading the first issue 
of the new magazine, we seized upon the first issue of Wernp TALES we 
saw thereafter (as STRANGE TALES was a bi-monthly) and noted the name 
“Henry S. Whitehead” on the contents page. That rang a bell, for in the 
first issue of STRANGE TALEs, we were advised “Cassius is coming!”, and the 
names of authors we had encountered there stuck in our memory. Many 
wonderful tales by Whitehead were to follow, but it was not until we were 
saddened to read his obituary early in 1983 did we realize that this gentle- 
man was The Rev. Henry S. Whitehead (1882-1932), a priest of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, ordained deacon in 1912, advanced to_ the 
pricction! a year later, and at one time children’s pastor at the Church of 

t. Mary The Virgin in New York City.,Dr, White! ead’s ministry included 
a parish in the Virgin Islands, where he obtained the background for the 
many stories told by Gerald Canevin, most of which take place in the 
West Indies. Dr. Pelletier, whose need for a vacation can be called the 
proximate cause of the horror in the present tale, appears in several of the 
other stories; Colonel Lorriquer, who is mentioned in passing here, figures 
again in the novelet dealing with his wife, Mrs. Lorriquer; and various 
other characters pop up here and there in the series, which has no parti- 
cular chronological order. Cassius was reprinted in the first collection of 
Dr. Whitehead’s tales issued by Arkham House (Jumbee and other Uncanny 
Tales) in 1944 and was out of print before the second collection (West 
India Lights) appeared in 1946. When we looked last, this second volume 
was still available at $3.00 from Arkham House, Sauk City, Wisconsin. 
And although The Rev. Dr. Whitehead was on our list of authors to pre- 
sent to you, we confess that we had not settled upon which story to offer 

first until Scott Kutina urged this one upon us. 


Copyright 1931 by Clayton Magazines, Inc. Copyright 1945 by August Derleth. 
Reprinted by permission of Arkham House 
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MY HOUSE-MAN, Stephen 
Penn, who presided over the staff 
of my residence in St. Thomas, 
was not, strictly speaking, a na- 
tive of that city. Penn came from 
the neighboring island of St. 
Jan. It is one of the ancient West 
Indian names, although there 
remain in the islands nowadays 
no Caucasians to bear that hon- 
orable cognomen. 

Shephen’s travels, however, 
had not been limited to the 
crossing from St. Jan — which, 
incidentally, is the authentic 
scene of R. L. Stevenson’s Treas- 
ure Island — which lies little 
more than a rowboat’s journey 
away from the capital of the 
Virgin Islands. Stephen had 
been “down the Islands,” which 
means that he had been actually 
as far from home as Trinidad, 
or, perhaps, British Guiana, 
down through the great sweep 
of former mountain-tops, sub- 
merged by some vast, cataclys- 
mic, prehistoric inundation and 
named the Bow of Ulysses by 
some fanciful, antique geograph- 
er. That odyssey of humble Step- 
hen Penn had taken place be- 
cause of his love for ships. He 
had had various jobs afloat and 
his exact knowledge of the 
house-man’s art had been learn- 
ed under various man-driving 
ship’s stewards. 

During this preliminary train- 
ing for his life’s work, Stephen 
had made many acquaintances. 
One of these, an upstanding, slim 
parchment colored Negro of 


thirty or so, was Brutus Hellman. 
Brutus, like Stephen, had settled 
down in St. Thomas as a house- 
man. It was, in fact, Stephen 
who had talked him into leav- 
ing his native British Antigua, 
to try his luck in our American 
Virgin Islands. Stephen had se- 
cured for him his first job in St. 
Thomas, in the household of a 
naval officer. 


FOR THIS friend of his 
youthful days, Stephen continu- 
ed to feel a certain sense of re- 
sponsibility; because, when Bru- 
tus happened to be abruptly 
thrown out of employment by 
the sudden illness and removal 
by the Naval Department of his 
employer in the middle of the 
winter season in St. Thomas, 
Stephen came to me and request- 
ed that his friend Brutus be al- 
lowed to come to me “on board- 
wages” until he was able to se- 
cure another place. 


I acquiesced. I knew Brutus 
as a first-rate house-man. I was 
glad to give him a hand, to 
oblige the always agreeable and 
highly efficient Stephen, and, 
indeed, to have so skillful a ser- 
vant added to my little staff in 
my bachelor quarters. I arrang- 
ed for something more substan- 
tial than the remuneration ask- 
ed for, and Brutus Hellman add- 
ed his skilled services to those 
of the admirable Stephen. I was 
very well served that season and 
never had any occasion to regret 
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what both men alluded to as my 
“very great kindness!” 

It was not long after Brutus 
Hellman had moved his simple 
belongings into one of the ser- 
vants-quarters cabins in my 
stone-paved ward, that I had an- 
other opportunity to do some- 
thing for him. It was Stephen 
once more who presented his 
friend’s case to me. Brutus, it ap- 
peared, had need of a minor 
operation, and the two of them, 
talking the matter over between 
themselves, had decided to ask 
me, their present patron, to ar- 
range it. 


I DID SO, with my friend Dr. 
Pelletier, Chief Surgeon, in 
charge of our Naval Station Hos- 
pital and regarded in Naval cir- 
cles as the best man in the Medi- 
cal Corps. I had not inquired a- 
about the nature of Brutus’ af- 
fliction. Stephen had stressed the 
minor aspect of the required sur- 
gery, and that was all I men- 
tioned to Dr. Pelletier. 

It is quite possible that if Dr. 
Pelletier had not been going to 
Porto Rico on Thursday of that 
week, this narrative, the record 
of one of the most curious ex- 
periences J have ever had, would 
never have been set down. If 
Pelletier, his mind set on sailing 
at eleven, had not merely walk- 
ed out of his operating-room as 
soon as he had finished with 
Brutus a little after eight that 
Thursday morning, left the dress- 
ing of the slight wound upon 


Brutus’ groin to be performed 
by his assistants, then that in- 
credible affair which I can only 
describe as the persecution of 
the unfortunate Brutus Hell- 
man would never have taken 
place. 

It was on Wednesday, about 
two P. M., that I telephoned to 
Dr. Pelletier to ask him to per- 
form an operation on Brutus. 

“Send him over to the hospital 
this afternoon,” Pelletier had 
answered, “and I'll look him over 
about five and operate the first 
thing in the morning — if there 
is any need for an operation! 
I’m leaving for San Juan at 
eleven, for a week.” 

I thanked him and went up- 
stairs to my siesta, after giving 
Stephen the message to Brutus. 
who started off for the hospital 
about an hour later. He remain- 
ed in the hospital until the fol- 
lowing Sunday afternoon. He 
was entirely recovered from the 
operation, he reported. It had 
been a very slight affair, really, 
merely the removal of some kind 
of growth. He thanked me for 
my part in it when he came to 
announce dinner while I was 
reading on the gallery. 


II 


IT WAS ON that Saturday 
morning, the day before Brutus 
got back, that I discovered 
something very curious in an 
obscure corner of my _ house- 
yard, just around the corner. of 
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the wall of the three small cab- 
ins which occupy its north side. 
These cabins were tenantless ex- 
cept for the one at the east end 
of the row. That one was Brutus 
Hellman’s. Stephen Penn, like 
my cook, washer, and scullery- 
maid, lived somewhere in the 
town. 

I had been looking over the 
yard which was paved with old- 
fashioned flagging. I found it in 
excellent condition, weeded, 
freshly swept, and clean. The 
three stone servants-cubicles had 
been recently white-washed and 
glistened like cake-icing in the 
morning sun. I looked over this 
portion of my domain with ap- 
proval, for I like things ship- 
shape. I glanced into the two 
narrow air spaces between the 
little, two-room houses. There 
were no cobwebs visible. Then 
I took a look around the east 
corner of Brutus Hellman’s lit- 
tle house where there was a nar- 
row passageway between the 
house and the high wall of anti- 
que Dutch brick, and there, well 
in towards the north wall, I saw 
on the ground what I first took 
to be a discarded toy which 
some child had thrown there, 
probably, it occurred to me, 
over the wall at the back of the 
stone cabins. 

It looked like a doll’s house, 
which if it had been thrown 
there, had happened to land 
right-side-up. It looked more or 
less like one of the quaint, old- 
fashioned beehives one still sees 


occasionally in the conservative 
Lesser Antilles. But it could 
hardly be a beehive. It was far 
too small. 


MY curiosity mildly aroused, I 
stepped into the alleyway and 
looked down at the odd little 
thing. Seen from where I stop- 
ped, it rewarded scrutiny. For it 
was, although made in a some- 
what bungling way, a repro-- 
duction of an African village 
hut, thatched, circular, conical. 
The thatching, I suspected, had 
formerly been most of the bus- 
iness-end of a _ small house- 
broom of fine twigs tied togeth- 
er around the end of a stick. 
The little house’s upright “logs” 
were a heterogeneous medley of 
little round sticks among which 
I recognized three dilapidated 
lead pencils and the broken-off 
Thenelle of a tooth-brush. These 
details will serve to indicate its 
size and to justify my original 
conclusion that the thing was a 
rather cleverly made child’s toy. 
How such a thing had got into 
my yard, unless over the wall, 
was an unimportant little my- 
stery. The little hut, from the 
ground up to its thatched peak, 
stood about seven inches in 
height. Its diameter was perhaps, 
eight or nine inches. 

My first reaction was to pick 
it up, look at it more closely, 
and then throw it into the wire 
cage in another corner of the 
yard where Stephen burned up 
waste paper and scraps at fre- 
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quent intervals. The thing was 
plainly a discarded toy, and had 
no business cluttering up my 
spotless yard. Then I suddenly 
remembered the washer’s pick- 
‘ny, a small, silent, very black 
child of six or seven, who some- 
times played quietly in the yard 
while his stout mother toiled ov- 
er the washtub set up on a back- 
less chair near the kitchen door 
where she could keep up a con- 
tinuous stream of chatter with 
my cook. 

I stayed my hand accordingly. 
Quite likely this little thatched 
hut was a valued item of that 
pick’ny’s possessions. Thinking 
pleasantly to surprise little 
Aesculapius, or whatever the 
child’s name might be, I took 
from my pocket a fifty-bit piece 
— value ten cents — intending to 
place the coin inside the little 
house, through its rounded, low 
entranceway. 


STOOPING down, I shoved 
the coin through the doorway, 
and, as I did so, something sud- 
denly scuttered about inside the 
hut, and pinched viciously at 
the ends of my thumb and fore- 
finger. 

I was, naturally, startled. I 
snatched my fingers away, and 
stood hastily erect. A mouse, 
perhaps a rat, inside there! I 
glanced at my fingers. There 
were no marks on them. The 
skin was not broken. That ro- 
dent’s vicious little sharp teeth 
had fortunately missed their 


grip as he snapped at me, in- 
truding on his sacred privacy. 
Wondering a little I stepped out 
of the alleyway and into the 
sunny, open yard, somewhat up- 
set at this Lilliputian contre- 
temps, and resolved upon telling 
Stephen to see to it that there 
was no ugly rodent there when 
next little Aesculapius should re- 
trieve his plaything. 

But when I arrived at the 
gallery steps my friend Colonel 
Lorriquer’s car was just draw- 
ing up before the house, and, in 
hastening to greet welcome ear- 
ly-morning callers and later in 
accepting Mrs. Lorriquer’s in- 
vitation to dinner and contract 
at their house that evening, the 
little hut and its unpleasant in- 
habitant were driven wholly out 
of my mind. 

I did not think of it again un- 
til several days later, on the 
night when my premises had be- 
come the theater for one of the 
most inexplicable, terrifying, and 
uncanny happenings I have ever 
experienced. 


I 


MY GALLERY is a very pleas- 
ant place to sit evenings, except 
in that spring period during 
which the West Indian candle- 
moths hatch in their myriads 
and, for several successive days, 
make it impossible to sit out- 
doors, in any lighted, unscreen- 
ed place. 

It was much too early for the 
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candle-moths, however, at the 
time I am speaking of, and on 
the evening of that Sunday upon 
which Brutus Hellman return- 
ed from the hospital, a party of 
four persons including myself, 
occupied the gallery. 

The other man was Arthur 
Carswell, over from Haiti on a 
short visit. The two ladies were 
Mrs. Spencer, Colonel Lorri- 
quer’s widowed daughter, and 
her friend, Mrs. Squire. We had 
dined _an hour previously at the 
Grand Hotel as guests of Cars- 
well, and having taken our cof- 
fee at my house, were remain- 
ing outdoors on the gallery “for 
a breath of air” on a rather warm 
and sultry February evening. We 
were sitting, quietly talking in a 
rather desultory manner, all of 
us unspokenly reluctant to move 
inside the house for a project- 
ed evening at contract. 

It was, as I recall the hour, 
about nine o'clock, the night 
warm, as I have said, and very 
still. Above, in a cloudless sky 
of luminous indigo, the tropical 
stars glowed enormous. The in- 
toxicating sweet odors of white 
jessamine and tuberoses made 
the still air redolent. No sound, 
except an occasional rather lan- 
guid remark from one of our- 
selves, broke the exquisite, 
balmy stillness. 

Then, all at once, without any 
warning and with an abruptness 
which caused Carswell and me 
to stand up, the exquisite per- 
fection of the night was rudely 


shattered by an appalling, sus- 
s 


tained scream of sheer mortal 
terror. 
THAT scream inaugurated 


what seems to me as I look back 
upon the next few days, to be 
one of the most unnerving, de- 
vastating, and generally horrible 
periods I can recall in a life- 
time not devoid of adventure. I 
formulated at that time, and still 
retain, mentally, a phrase de- 
scriptive of it. It was “The Reign 
of Terror.” 

Carswell and I, following the 
direction of the scream, rushed 
down the outer gallery steps and 
back through the yard towards 
the cabins. As I have mentioned, 
only one of these was occupied, 
Brutus Hellman’s. As we round- 
ed the corner of the house a 
faint light — it was Brutus’ oil 
lamp — appeared in the form of 
a wide vertical strip at the en- 
trance of the occupied cabin. To 
that we ran as to a beacon, and 
pushed into the room. 

The lamp, newly lighted, and 
smoking, its glass chimney set 
on askew as though in great 
haste, dimly illuminated a 
strange scene. Doubled up and 
sitting on the side of his bed, 
the bedclothes near the bed’s 
foot lumped together where he 
had flung them, cowered Brutus. 
His face was a dull, ashen gray 
in the smokey light, his back was 
bent, his hands clasped tightly 
about his shin. And, from_be- 
tween those clenched hands, a 
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steady stream of blood stained 
the white sheet which hung 
over the bed’s edge and spread 
below into a small pool on the 
cabin room’s stpne-paved floor. 

Brutus, groaning  dismally, 
rocked back and forth, clutching 
his leg. The lamp smoked stead- 
ily, defiling the close air, while, 
incongruously, through the now 
open doorway poured streams 
and great pulsing breaths .of 
night- blooming tropical flowers, 
mingling strangely with the hot, 
acrid odor of the smoking lamp- 
wick. 


CARSWELL WENT directly 
to the lamp, straightened the 
chimney, turned down the flame. 
The lamp ceased its ugly reek 
and the air of the cabin cleared 
as Carswell, turning away from 
the lamp, threw wide the shut- 
ters of the large window which, 
like most West Indian Negroes, 
Brutus had closed against the 
“night air” when he retired. 

I gave my attention directly 
to the man, and by the time the 
air had cleared somewhat I had 
him over on his back in a reclin- 
ing position, and with a great 
strip torn from one of his bed- 
sheets, was binding up the ugly 
deep little wound in the lower 
muscle of his Jeg just at the 
outside of the shin-bone. I pull- 
ed the improvised bandage tight, 
and the flow of blood ceased, 
and Brutus, his mind probably 
somewhat relieved by this time- 
ly aid, put an end to his moan- 


ing, and turned his ashy face up 
to mine. 

“Did you see it, sar?” he in- 
quired, biting back the trembl- 
ing of his mouth. 

I paid practically no attention 
to this remark. Indeed, I barely 
heard it. I was, you see, very 
busily engaged in staunching the 
flow of blood. Brutus had already 
lost a considerable quantity, and 
my rough bandaging was direct- 
ed entirely to the end of stop- 
ping this. Instead of replying to 
Brutus’ question I turned to 
Carswell, who had finished with 
the lamp and the window, and 
now stood by, ready to lend a 
hand in his efficient way. 


“Run up to the bathroom, will 
you, Carswell, and bring me a 
couple of rolls of bandage, from 
the medicine closet, and a bottle 
of mercurochrome.” Carswell 
disappeared on this errand and 
I sat, holding my hands tightly 
around Brutus’ leg, just above 
the bandage. Then he repeated 
his question, and this time I 
paid attention to what he was 
saying. 


“SEE WHAT, Brutus?” I in- 
quired, and looked at him, al- 
most for the first time — into 
his eyes, I mean. Hitherto I had 
been looking at my bandaging. 

I saw a stark terror in those 
eyes. 

“It,” said Brutus; “de Ting, 
sar.” 

T sat on the side of the bed 
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and looked at him. I was, natur- 
ally, puzzled. 

“What thing, Brutus?” I ask- 
ed, very quietly, almost sooth- 
ingly. Such terror possessed my 
second house-man that, I con- 
sidered, he must, for the time 
being, be treated like a fright- 
ened child. 

“De Ting what attack me, 
sar,” explained Brutus. 

“What was it like?” I count- 
ered. “Do you mean it is still 
here — in your rooms?” 

At that Brutus very nearly 
collapsed. His eyes rolled up 
and their irises nearly disappear- 
ed; he shuddered as though with 
a violent chill, from head to 
foot. I let go his leg. The blood 
would be no longer flowing, I 
felt sure, under that tight band- 
aging of mine. I turned back the 
bedclothes, rolled poor Brutus 
under them, tucked him in. I 
took his limp hands and rubbed 
them smartly. At this instant 
Carswell came in through the 
still open doorway, his hands 
full of first-aid material. This he 
laid without a word on the bed 
beside me, and stood looking at 
Brutus, slightly shaking his 
head. I turned to him. 


I RAISED Brutus’ head from 
the pillow, his teeth audibly 
chattering as I did so, and just 
as I was getting the brandy be- 
tween his lips, there came a 
slight scuttering sound from un- 
der the bed, and something, a 
small, dark, sinister-looking ani- 


mal of about the size of a mon- 
goose, dashed on all fours across 
the open space between the 
bed’s corner and the still open 
doorway and disappeared into 
the night outside. Without a 
word Carswell ran after it, turn- 
ing sharply to the left and run- 
ning past the open window. I 
dropped the empty brandy cup, 
lowered Brutus’ head hastily to 
its pillow, and dashed out of the 
cabin, Carswell was at the end 
of the cabins, his flashlight stab- 
bing the narrow alleyway where 
I had found the miniature 
African hut. I ran up to him. 

“It went up here,” said Cars- 
well laconically. 

I stood beside him in silence, 
my hand on his shoulder. He 
brightened every nook and 
cranny of the narrow alleyway 
with his light. There was noth- 
ing, alive, to be seen. The Thing 
had had, of course, ample time 
to turn some hidden corner be- 
hind the cabins, to bury itself 
out of sight in some accustomed 
hiding place, even to climb over 
the high, rough-surfaced back 
wall. Carswell brought his flash- 
light to rest finally on the little 
hut-like thing which still stood 
in the alleyway. 

“What’s that?” he inquired. 
“Looks like some child’s toy.” 

“That’s what I supposed when 
I discovered it,” I answered. “I 
imagine it belongs to the wash- 
er’s pickaninny.” We stepped in- 
to the alleyway. It was not quite 
wide enough for us to walk a- 
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breast. Carswell followed me in. 
I turned over the little hut with 
my foot. There was nothing un- 
der it. I daresay the possibility 
of this as a cache for the Thing 
had occurred to Carswell and 
me simultaneously. That, how- 
ever, settled it. The Thing, mon- 
goose, or whatever it was, had 
got clean away. 


WE RETURNED to the cab- 
in and found Brutus recovering 
from his ague-like trembling fit. 
His eyes were calmer now. The 
reassurance of our presence, the 
bandaging, had had their effect. 
Brutus proceeded to thank us 
for what we had done for him. 

Helped by Carswell, I ginger- 
ly removed my rough bandage. 
The blood about that ugly bite 
— for a bite it certainly was, 
with unmistakable tooth-marks 
around its badly torn edges — 
was clotted now. The flow had 
ceased. We poured mercuro- 
chrome over and through the 
wound, disinfecting it, and then 
I placed two entire rolls of three- 
inch bandage about Brutus’ 
wounded ankle. Then, with vari- 
ous encouragements and reassur- 
ances, we left him, the lamp still 
burning at his request, and went 
back to the ladies. 

Our contract game was, some- 
how, a jumpy one, the ladies 
having been considerably upset 
by the scare down there in the 
yard, and we concluded it early, 
Carswell driving Mrs. Spencer 
home and I walking down the 


hill with Mrs. Squire to the 
Grand Hotel where she was 
spending that winter. 

It was still several minutes 
short of midnight when I re- 
turned, after a slow walk up 
the hill, to my house. I had 
been thinking of the incident all 
the way up the hill. I deter- 
mined to look in upon Brutus 
Hellman before retiring, but 
first I went up to my bedroom 
and loaded a small automatic 
pistol, and this I carried with 
me when I went down to the 
cabins in the yard. Brutus’ light 
was still going, and he was a- 
wake, for he responded instantly 
to my tap on his door. 


I WENT IN and talked with 
the man for a few minutes. I 
left him the gun, which he plac- 
ed carefully under his pillow. 
At the door I turned and ad- 
dressed him: 

“How do you suppose the 
thing — whatever it was that at- 
tacked you, Brutus — could have 
got in, with everything closed 
up tight?” 

Brutus replied that he had 
been thinking of this himself and 
had come to the conclusion that 
“de Ting” had concealed itself 
in the cabin before he had _re- 
tired and closed the window 
and door. He expressed himself 
as uneasy with the window 
open, as Carswell and I had 
left it. 

“But, man; you should have 
the fresh air while you sleep. 
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You don’t want your place clos- 
ed up like a field-laborer’s, do 
you?” said I, rallyingly. Brutus 
grinned. 

“No, sar,” said he, slowly, 
“aint dat I be afeared of de 
Jumbee! I daresay it born in de 
blood, sar. I is close up every- 
ting by instinct! Besides, sar, 
now dat de Ting attackin’ me, 
praps bes’ to have the window 
close up tightly. Den de Ting 
cyant possibly mek an entrance 


*pon me!” 
I assured Brutus that the 
most agile mongoose could 


hardly clamber up that smooth, 
whitewashed wall outside and 
come in that window. Brutus 
smiled, but shook his head nev- 
ertheless. 

“Taint a mongoose, nor a rat, 
neither, sar,” he remarked, as he 
settled himself for rest under 
the bedclothes. 

“What do you think it is, 
then?” I inquired. 

“Only de good Gawd know, 
sar,” replied Brutus cryptically. 


IV 


I WAS PERHAPS halfway a- 
cross the house-yard on my way 
to turn in when my ears were 
assailed by precisely one of 
those suppressed combinations 
of squeals and grunts which 
John Masefield describes as 
presaging an animal tragedy un- 
der the hedge of an English 
countryside on a moonlit sum- 
mer night. Something — a brief. 


ruthless combat for food or 
blood, between two small ground 
animals — was going on some- 
where in the vicinity. I paused, 
listened, my senses the more 
readily attuned to this bitter 
duel because of what had hap- 
pened in Brutus’ cabin. As I 
passed, the squeals of the fight- 
ing animals abruptly ceased. 
One combatant, apparently, had 
given up the ghost! A grunting 
noise persisted for a few in- 
stants, however, and it made me 
shudder involuntarily. These 
sounds were low, essentially 
bestial, commonplace. Yet there 
was in them something so sav- 
age, albeit on the small scale of 
our everyday West Indian fauna, 
as to give me pause. I could feel 
the beginning of a cold shudder 
run down my spine under my 
white drill jacket! 

I turned about, almost reluct- 
antly, drawn somehow, in spite 
of myself, to the scene of com- 
bat. The grunts had ceased now, 
and to my ears, in the quiet of 
that perfect night of soft airs and 
moonlight, there came the even 
more horrible little sound of the 
tearing of flesh! It was grue- 
some, quite horrible, well-nigh 
unbearable. I paused again, a 
little shaken, it must be confess- 
ed, my nerves a trifle unstrung. 
I was facing in the direction of 
the ripping sounds now. Then 
there was silence — complete, 
tranquil, absolute! 


THEN TI stepped toward the 
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scene of this small conflict, my 
flashlight sweeping that corner 
of the yard nearest the small 
alleyway. 

It picked up the victim almost 
at once, and I thought — I could 
not be quite sure — that I saw 
at the very edge of the circle of 
illumination, the scrambling 
flight of the victor. The victim 
was commonplace. It was the 
body, still slightly palpitating, 
of a large, well-nourished rat. 
The dead rat lay well out in the 
yard, its freshly drawn vital 
fluid staining a wide smear on 
the flagstone which supported 
it — a ghastly-looking affair. I 
looked down at it curiously. It 
had, indeed, been a ruthless at- 
tack to which this lowly creature 
had succumbed. Its throat was 
torn out, it was disembowelled, 
riven terrifically. I stepped back 
to Brutus’ cabin, went in, and 
picked up from-a pile of them 
on his bureau a copy of one of 
our small-sheet local newspap- 
ers. With this, nodding smilingly 
at Brutus I proceeded once more 
to the scene of carnage. I had 
an idea. I laid the paper down, 
kicked the body of the rat upon 
it with my foot, and picking up 
the paper, carried the dead rat 
into Brutus’ cabin. I turned up 
his lamp and carried it over to 
the bedside. 


“Do you suppose this was 
your animal, Brutus?” I asked. 
“If so, you seem to be pretty 
well avenged!” 


Brutus grinned and looked 
closely at the riven animal. 

en: 

“No, sar,” he said, slowly, 
“-Twas no rat whut attacked 
me, sar. See de t’roat, please, 
sar. Him ahl tore out, mos’ 
effectively! No, sar. But — sur- 
mise — from de appearance of 
dis t'roat, de mouf which maim 
me on de laig was de same mouf 
whut completely ruin this rat!” 

And, indeed, judging from the 
appearance of the rat Brutus’ 
judgment might well be sound. 

I wrapped the paper about 
it, said good night once more to 
Hellman, carried it out with me, 
threw it into the metal waste- 
basket in which the house-trash 
is burned every morning, and 
went to bed. 


AT THREE minutes past four 
the next morning I was snatch- 
ed out of my comfortable bed 
and a deep sleep by the rattle 
of successive shots from_ the 
wicked little automatic I had left 
with Brutus. I jumped into my 
bathrobe, thrust my feet into my 
slippers, and was downstairs on 
the run, almost before the rem- 
nants of sleep were out of m 
eyes and brain. I ran out Uroah 
the kitchen, as the nearest way, 
and was inside Brutus’ cabin be- 
fore the empty pistol, still clut- 
ched in his hand and pointed 
toward the open window, had 
ceased smoking. My first words 
were: 

“Did you get It, Brutus?” I 
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was thinking of the thing in 
terms of “It.” 


“Yes, sar,” returned Brutus, 
lowering his pistol. “I tink I 
scotch him, sar. Be please to 


look on de windowsill. P’raps 
some blood in evidence, sar.” 


I did so, and found that Brut- 
us’ markmanship was better than 
I had _ anticipated when I en- 
trusted him with the gun. To be 
sure, he had fired off all seven 
bullets, and, apparently, scored 
only one hit. A small, single 
drop of fresh blood lay on the 
white-painted wooden window- 
sill. No other trace of the at- 
tacker was in evidence. My 
flashlight revealed no marks, and 
the smooth, freshly-whitewashed 
wall outside was unscathed. Un- 
less the Thing had wings — 
something sutidociy touched me 
on the forehead, something light 
and delicate. I reach up, 
grasping. My hand closed around 
something like a string. I turn- 
ed the flashlight up and there 
pu a thin strand of liana stem. 

ulled it. It was firmly fasten: 

somewhere up above there. 
I stepped outside, with one of 
Brutus’ chairs, placed this a- 
gainst the outer wall under the 
window, and, standing on it, 
raked the eaves with the flash- 
light. The upper end of the 
liana stem was looped about a 
small projection in the gutter, 
just above the window. 

The Thing, apparently, knew 
enough to resort to this mech- 


anical method for its second at- 
tack that night. 


Inside, Brutus, somewhat ex- 
cited over his exploit, found a 
certain difficulty in describing 
Siig what it was that had drawn 


Mit tt hav de appearance of a 
sar,” he vouchsafed. “I is 
le awake when de Ting land 
hinset *pon de sill, an’ I hav 
opportunity for takin’ an excel- 
Toul sar. Sih was the se 
I et out of Brutus. I tri 
sger a saa “Thing” which 
looked like a ig being able 
to master one of our big, fero- 
cious rats and tear out its inner 
parts and go off with them, not 
to mention liana stems with 
loop-knots in them to swing 
from a roof to an open window, 
and which could make a wound 
like the one above Brutus Hell- 
man’s ankle. It was rather too 
much for me. But — the Reign 
of Terror had begun, and no 
mistake! 


Vv 


RUNNING OVER this sum- 
mary in my mind as I stood and 
listened to Brutus telling about 
his markmanship, it occurred 
to me, in a somewhat fantastic 
light, I must admit — the idea 

of calling in “science” to our aid, 
forming the fantastic element — 
that the Thing had left a clue 
which might well be unmistak- 
able; something which, suitably 
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managed, might easily clear up 
the mounting mystery. 

I went back to the house, 
broached my medicine closet, 
and returned to the cabin with 
a pair of glass microscopic 
slides. Between these I made a 
smear of the still fresh and 
fluid blood on the window-sill, 
and went back to my room, in- 
tending to send the smear later 
in the morning to Dr. Pelletier’s 
laboratory-man at the Municipal 
Hospital. 

I left the slides there myself, 
requesting Dr. Brownell to make 
me an analysis of the specimen 
with a view to determining its 
place in the gamut of West In- 
dian fauna, and that afternoon, 
shortly after the siesta hour, I 
received a telephone call from 
the young physician. Dr. Brown- 
ell had a certain whimsical cast 
apparent in his voice which was 
new to me. He spoke, I thought, 
rather hanterinehye 

“Where did you get your 
specimen, Mr. Canevin?” he in- 
quired. “I understood you to say 
it was the blood of some kind 
of lower animal.” 

“Yes,” said I, “that was what 
I understood, Dr. Brownell. Is 
there something peculiar about 
it?” 

“Well...” said Dr. Brownell 
slowly, and somewhat _banter- 
ingly, “yes — and no. The only 
queer thing about it is that it’s 
— human blood, possibly a 
Negro’s.” 

I managed to thank him, even 


to say that I did not want the 
specimen returned, in answer to 
his query, and we rang off. 

e plot, it seemed to me, 
was, in the language of the tra- 
dition of strange occurrences, 
thickening! This, then, must be 
Brutus’ blood. Brutus’ statement, 
that he had shot at and struck 
the marauder at his open win- 
dow, must be imagination — 
Negro talk! But, even allowing 
that it was Brutus’ blood — there 
was, certainly, no one else about 
to supply that drop of fresh 
fluid which I had so carefully 
scraped up on my two glass 
slides — how had he got blood, 
from his wounded lower leg, 
presumably, on that high win- 
dow-sill. To what end would the 
man lie to me on such a subject? 
Besides, certainly he had shot at 
something — the pistol was smok- 
ing when I got to his room. And 
then — the liana stem How was 
that to be accounted for? 

Dr. Brownell’s report made 
the whole thing more compli- 
cated than it had been before. 
Science, which I had so cheer- 
fully invoked, had only served 
to make this mystery deeper 
and more inexplicable. 


VI 


HANDICAPPED by nothing 
more than a slight limp Brutus 
Hellman was up and attending 
to his duties about the house 
the next day. In response to my 
careful questioning, he had re- 
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peated the story of his shooting 
in all particulars just as he had 
recounted that incident to me in 
the gray hours of the early morn- 
ing. He had even added a parti- 
cular which fitted in with the 
liana stem as the means of in- 
gress. The Thing, he said, had 
appeared to swing down onto 
the window-sill from above, as 
he, awake for the time being be- 
tween cat-naps, had first seen it 
and reached for the pistol under- 
neath his pillow and then open- 
ed fire. 

Nothing happened throughout 
the day; nor, indeed, during the 
Reign of Terror as I have called 
it, did anything untoward occur 
throughout, except at night. 
That evening, shortly after eight 
o'clock, Brutus retired, and Step- 
hen Penn, who had accompanied 
him to his cabin, reported to me 
that, in accordance with my sug- 
gestion, the two of them had 
made an exhaustive search for 
any concealed “Thing” which 
might have secreted itself about 
Brutus’ premises. They had 
found nothing, and Brutus, his 
window open, but provided with 
a tight-fitting screen which had 
been installed during the day, 
had fallen asleep before Step- 
hen left. Penn had carefully 
closed the cabin door behind 
him, making sure that it was 
properly latched. 

The attack that night — T had 
been sleeping “with one eye 
open” — did not come until two 
o'clock in the morning. This 


time Brutus had no opportunity 
to use the gun, and so I was 
not awakened until it was all 
over. It was, indeed, Brutus call- 
ing me softly from the yard at 
a quarter past two that brought 
me to my feet and to the win- 
dow. 

“Yes,” said I, “what is it, 
Brutus?” 

“You axed me to inform you, 
sar, of anything,” explained Bru- 
tus from the yard. 

“Right! What happened? Wait, 
Brutus, I'll come down,” and I 
hurriedly stepped into bathrobe 
and slippers. 


BRUTUS WAS waiting for me 
at the kitchen door, a hand to 
his left cheek, holding a hand- 
kerchief rolled into a ball. Even 
in the moonlight I could see that 
this makeshift dressing was 
bright red. Brutus, it appeared, 
had suffered another attack of 
some kind. I took him into the 
house and upstairs, and dressed 
the three wounds in his left 
cheek in my bathroom. He had 
been awakened without warn- 
ing, fifteen minutes before, with 
a sudden hurt, had straightened 
up in bed, but not before two 
more stabs, directly through the 
cheek, had been delivered. He 
had only just seen the Thing 
scrambling down over the foot 
of the bed, as he came awake 
under the impetus of these stabs, 
and, after a hasty search for the 
attacker had wisely devoted him- 
self to staunching his bleeding 
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face. Then, trembling in every 
limb, he had stepped out into 
the yard and come under my 
window to call me. 

The three holes through the 
man’s 
size and similar appearance, ob- 
viously inflicted by some stab- 
bing implement of about the 
diameter of a quarter-inch. The 
first stab, Brutus thought, had 
been the highest up, and _ this 
one had not only penetrated into 
the mouth of others, but had 
severely scratched the gum of 
the upper jaw just above his eye- 
tooth, I talked to him as I dress- 
ed these three wounds. “So the 
thing must have been concealed 
inside your room, you think, 
Brutus? 

“Undoubtedly, sar,” returned 
Brutus. “There was no possible 
way for It to crawl in ‘pon me— 
de door shut tight, the window- 
screen undisturb’, sar.” 

The poor fellow was trembling 
from head to foot with shock 
and fear, and J accompanied him 
back to his cabin. He had not 
lighted his lamp. It was only by 
the light of the moon that he 
had seen his assailant disappear 
over the foot of the bed. He had 
seized the handkerchief and run 
out into the yard in his pajamas. 

I lit the lamp, determining to 
have electricity put into the cab- 
in the next day, and, with Bru- 
tus’ assistance, looked carefully 
over the room. Nothing, appar- 
ently, was hidden anywhere; 
there was only a little space to 


cheek were of equal. 


search through; Brutus had few 
belongings; the cabin furniture 
was adequate but scanty. There 
were no superfluities, no place, 
in other words, in which the 
Thing could hide itself. 
Whatever had attacked Bru- 
tus was indeed going about its 
work with vicious cunning and 
determination. : 


VII 


BRUTUS TURNED in, and 
after sitting beside him for a 
while, I left the lamp turned 
down, closed the door, and took 
my departure. 

Brutus did not turn up in the 
morning, and Stephen Penn, re- 
turning from an_ investigatory 
visit to the cabin came to me on 
the gallery about nine o'clock 
with a face as gray as ashes. He 
had found Brutus unconscious, 
the bed soaked in blood, and, 
along the great pectoral muscle 
where the right arm joins the 
body, a long and deep 
gash from which the unfortun- 
ate fellow had, apparently, lost 
literally quarts of blood. I tele- 
phoned for a doctor and hurried 
to the cabin. . 

Brutus .was conscious upon 
my arrival, but so weakened 
from loss of blood as to be quite 
unable to speak. On the floor, 
beside the bed, apparently 
where it had fallen, lay a me- 
dium-sized pocket knife, its 
largest blade open, soaked in 
blood. Apparently this had been 
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the instrument with which he 
had been wounded. 

The doctor, soon after his ar- 
rival, declared a blood-transfu- 
sion to be necessary, and _this 
operation was performed at 
eleven o'clock in the cabin, 
Stephen contributing a portion 
of the blood, a young Negro 
from the town, paid for his ser- 
vice, the rest. After that, and 
the administration of a nourish- 
ing hot drink, Brutus was able 
to tell us what had happened. 

Against his own expectations, 
he had fallen asleep immediate- 
ly after my_ departure, and, 
curiously, had been awakened 
not by any attack upon him, but 
by the booming of a rata drum 
from somewhere up in the hills 
back of the town where some of 
the Negroes were, doubtess, 
“making magic,” a common 
enough occurrence in any of the 
vodu-ridden West India islands. 
But this, according to Brutus, 
was no ordinary awakening. 

No — for, on the floor, beside 
his bed, dancing to the distant 
drumbeats, he had seen — it! 


THAT BRUTUS had posses- 
sed some idea of the identity or 
character of his assailant, previ- 
ous to this occurrence of his 
most serious wound, I had 
strongly suspected. I had gath- 
ered this impression from half 
a dozen little things, such as his 
fervid denial that the creature 
which had bitten him was either 
a rat or a mongoose; his “Gawd 


know” when I had asked him 
what the Thing was like. 

Now I understood, clearly of 
course, that Brutus knew what 
kind of creature had concealed 
itself in his room. I even elicit- 
ed the fact, discovered by him 
— just how I am quite unaware — 
that the Thing had hidden under 
a loose floor board beneath his 
bed and so escaped detection on 
the several previous searches. 

But to find out from Brutus — 
the only person who knew — 
that, indeed, was quite another 
affair. There can be, I surmise, 
no human being as consistenth 
and completely shut-mouthe 
as a West Indian Negro, once 
such a person has definitely 
made up his mind to silence on 
a given subject! And on this sub- 
ject, Brutus had, it appeared, 
quite definitely made up_his 
mind. No questions, no cajolery, 
no urging — even with tears, on 
the part of his lifelong friend 
Stephen Penn — could elicit from 
him the slightest remark bear- 
ing on the description or identity 
of the Thing. I myself used every 
argument which logic and com- 
mon sense presented to my Cau- 
casian mind. I urged his subse- 
quent safety upon Brutus, my 
earnest desire to protect him, 
the logical necessity of co-oper- 
ating, in the stubborn fellow’s 
own obvious interest, with us 
who had his safety and welfare 
at heart. Stephen, as I have said, 
even wept! But all these efforts 
on our part were of no avail. 
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Brutus Hellman resolutely _re- 
fused to add a single word to 
what he had already said. He 
had awakened to the muted 
booming of the distant drum. 
He had seen the Thing danc- 
ing beside his bed. He had, 
it ay eared, fainted from this 
shock, whatever the precise nat- 
ure of that shock may have been, 
and knew nothing more until he 
came slowly to a vastly weaken- 
ed consciousness between Step- 
hen Penn’s visit to him late in 
the morning, and mine which 
followed it almost at once. 


THERE WAS one fortunate 
circumstance. The deep and 
wide cut which had, apparent- 
ly, been inflicted upon him with 
his own pocket-knife — it had 
been lying, open, by mere 
chance, on a small tabouret be- 
side his bed — had been deliver- 
ed lengthwise of the pectoral 
muscle, not across that muscle, 
otherwise the fellow’s right arm 
would have been seriously crip- 
os for life. The major damage 

e had suffered in this last and 
most serious attack had been the 
loss of blood, and this, through 
my employment of one donor of 
blood and Stephen Penn’s devo- 
tion in giving him the remain- 
der, had been virtually repaired. 

However, whether he spoke 
or kept silent, it was plain to me 
that I had a very definite duty 
toward Brutus Hellman. I could 
not, if anything were to be done 
to prevent it, have him attacked 


in this way while in my service 
and living on my premises. 

The electricity went in that 
afternoon, with a pull-switch 
placed near the hand of who- 
ever slept in the bed, and, later 
in the day, Stephen Penn 
brought up on a donkey cart 
from his town lodging-place, his 
own bedstead, which he set up 
in Brutus’ room, and his bureau 
containing the major portion of 
his belongings, which he placed 
in the newly-swept and garnish- 
ed cabin next door. If the Thing 
repeated its attack that night, it 
would have Stephen, as well as 
Brutus, to deal with. 


One contribution to our know]- 
edge Stephen made, even_be- 
fore he had actually moved in- 
to my yard. This was the instru- 
ment with which Brutus had 
been stabbed through the cheek. 
He found it cached in the floor- 
space underneath that loose 
board where the Thing had hid- 
den itself. He brought it to me, 
covered with dried blood. It was 
a rough, small-scale reproduction 
of an African “assegai”, or stab- 
bing-spear. It was made out of 
an ordinary butcher’s hardwood 
meat-skewer, its head a splinter 
of pointed glass such as might be 
picked up anywhere about the 
town. The head — and this was 
what caused the resemblance to 
an assegai — was very exactly 
and neatly bound on to the cleft 
end of the skewer, with fishline. 
On the whole, and considered as 
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a piece of work, the “assegai” 
was a highly creditable job. 


VIII 


IT WAS ON the morning of 
this last-recorded attack on 
Brutus Hellman during the 
period between my visit to him 
and the arrival of the doctor and 
the man for the blood-transfu- 
sion, that I sat down, at my 
desk, in an attempt to figure out 
some conclusion from the facts 
already known. I had progress- 
ed somewhat with my theoreti- 
cal investigation at that time. 
When later, after Brutus could 
talk, he mentioned the circum- 
stance of the Thing’s dancing 
there on his cabin floor, to the 
notes of a drum, in the pouring 
moonlight which came through 
his screened window and gave 
its illumination to the little 
room, I came to some sort of in- 
determinate decision. I will re- 
count the steps — they are very 
brief — which led up to this. 

The facts, as I noted them 
down on paper that day, pointed 
to a pair of alternatives. Either 
Brutus Hellman was demented, 
and had invented his “attacks,” 
having inflicted them upon him- 
self for some inscrutable reason; 
or — the Thing was possessed 
of qualities not common among 
the lower animals! I set the two 
groups of facts side by side, and 
compared them. 

Carswell and I had actually 
seen the Thing as it ran out of 


the cabin that first night. Some- 
thing, pearly the same 
Thing, had torn a large rat to 
pieces. The same Thing had bit- 
ten Brutus’ lower leg, Brutus’ 
description of it was that it look- 
ed “like a frog”. Those four 
facts seemed to indicate one of 
the lower animals, though its 
genus and the motive for its at- 
tacks were unknown! 

On the other hand, there was 
a divergent set of facts. The 
Thing had used mechanical 
means, a liana stem with a loop- 
ed knot in it, to get into Brutus’ 
cabin through the window. It 
had used some stabbing instru- 
ment, later found, and _ proving 
to be a manufactured affair. 
Again, later, it had used Brutus’ 
knife in its final attack. All these 
facts pointed to some such 
animal as a small monkey. This 
theory was strengthened by the 
shape of the bites on Brutus’ 
leg and on the rat’s throat. 

That it was not a monkey, 
however, there was excellent 
evidence. The Thing looked like 
a frog. A frog is a very different- 
looking creature from _ any 
known kind of monkey. There 
were, so far as I knew, no mon- 
keys at the time on the island 
of St. Thomas. 


I ADDED TO these sets of 
facts two other matters: The 
blood alleged to be drawn from 
the Thing had, on analysis, 
turned out to be human blood. 
The single circumstance pointed 
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very strongly to the insanity 
theory. On the other hand, Bru- 
tus could hardly have placed the 
fresh blood which I had myself 
scraped up on my slides, on the 
windowsill where I found it. 
Still, he might have done so, if 
his “insanity” were such as to 
allow for an elaborately “plant- 
ed” hoax or something of the 
kind. He could have placed the 
drop of blood there, drawn from 
his own body by means of a pin- 
prick, before he fired the seven 
cartridges that night. It was pos- 
sible. But, knowing Brutus, it 
was so improbable as to be quite 
absurd. 


The final circumstance was 
the little “African” hut. That, 
somehow, seemed to fit in with 
the “assegai.” The two naturally 
went together. 

It was a jumble, a puzzle. The 
more I contrasted and compared 
these clues, the more impossible 
the situation became. 

Well, there was one door 
open, at least. I decided to go 
through that door and see where 
it led me. I sent for Stephen. It 
was several hours after the 
blood-transfusion. I had to get 
some of Brutus’ blood for my ex- 
periment, but it must be blood 
drawn previous to the transfu- 
sion. Stephen came to see what 
I wanted. 

“Stephen,” said I, “I want you 
to secure from Hellman’s soiled 
things one of those very bloody 
sheets - which.. you :. changed ,, on 


his bed today, and bring it 
here.” 

Stephen goggled at me, but 
went at once on this extraordin- 
ary errand. He brought me the 
sheet. On one of its corners, 
there was an especially heavy 
mass of clotted blood. From the 
underside of this I managed to 
secure a fresh enough smear on 
a pair of glass slides, and with 
these I stepped into my car and 
ran down to the hospital and 
asked for Dr. Brownell. 

I gave him the slides and ask- 
ed him to make me an analysis 
for the purpose of comparing 
this blood with the specimen I 
had given him two days before. 
My only worry was whether or 
not they had kept a record of the 
former analysis, it being a priv- 
ate job and not part of the hos- 
pital routine. They had _record- 
ed it, however, and Dr. Brownell 
obligingly made the test for me 
then and there. Half an hour 
after he had stepped into the 
laboratory he came back to me. 
“Here are the records,” he said. 
“The two speciments are unques- 
tionally from the same_ person, 
presumably a Negro. They are 
virtually identical.” 


THE BLOOD alleged to be 
the Thing’s, then, was merely 
Brutus’ blood. The strong pre- 
sumption was, therefore, that 
Brutus had lost his mind. 

Into this necessary conclusion, 
I attempted to fit the remaining 
facts, Unfortunately for the sake 
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of any solution, they did not fit! 
Brutus might, for some insane 
reason, have inflicted the three 
sets of wounds upon himself. 
But Brutus had not made the 
“African” hut, which had turned 
up before he was back from the 
hospital. He had not, presum- 
ably, fastened that liana stem 
outside his window. He had not, 
certainly, slain the rat, nor could 
he have “invented’ ’ the creature 
which both Carswell and I had 
seen, however vaguely, running 
out of his cabin that night of the 
first attack. 

At the end of all my cogita- 
tions, I knew absolutely nothing, 
except what my own senses had 
conveyed to me; and, these dis- 
cordant facts I have already set 
down in their order and sequ- 
ence, precisely and accurately, 
as they occurred. 

To these I now add the addi- 
tional fact that upon the night 
following the last recorded at- 
tack on Brutus Hellman, nothing 
whatever happened. Neither he 
nor Stephen Penn, sleeping side 
by side in their two beds in the 
cabin room, were in any way 
disturbed. 

I wished, fervently, that Dr. 
Pelletier were at hand. I needed 
someone like him to talk to. 
Carswell would not answer, 
somehow. No one would answer. 
I needed Pelletier, with his in- 
cisive mind, his scientific train- 
ing, his vast knowledge of the 
West Indies, his open-minded- 
ness to facts wherever these and 


their contemplation might lead 
the investigator. I needed Pelle- 
tier very badly indeed! 

And Pelletier was still over 
in Porto Rico. 

Only one further circum- 
stance, and that, apparently, an 
irrelevant one, can be added to 
the facts already narrated — 
those incongruous facts which 
did not appear to have any rea- 
sonable connection with one an- 
other and seemed to be mystify- 
ingly contradictory. The circum- 
stance was related to me by 
Stephen Penn, and it was noth- 
ing more or less than the record 
of a word, a proper name. This 
Stephen alleged, Brutus had re- 
peated, over and over, as, under 
the effects of the two degrees of 
temperature which he was carry- 
ing as the result of his shock and 
of the blood transfusion, he had 
tossed about restlessly during 
a portion of the night. That 
name was, in a sense, a singular- 
ly appropriate one for Brutus to 
utter, even though one would 
hardly suspect the fellow of hav- 
ing any acquaintance with Ro- 
man history, or, indeed, with 
the words of William Shakes- 
peare! 

The name was — Cassius! 

I figured that anyone bearing 
the Christian name, Brutus, 
must, in the course of a lifetime, 
have got wind of the original 
Brutus’ side-partner. The two 
names naturally go together, of 
course, like Damon and Pythias, 
David and Jonathan! However, I 
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said nothing about this to 
Brutus. 


Ix 


I WAS IN the concrete wharf 
beside the Naval Administration 
Building long before the Grebe 
arrived from San Juan on the 
Thursday morning a week after 
Brutus Hellman’s operation. 

I wanted to get Pelletier’s ear 
at the earliest possible moment. 
Nearby, in the waiting line a- 

ainst the wall of the Navy 

uilding, Stephen Penn at the 
wheel, stood my car. I had tele- 
phoned Pelletier’s man that he 
need not meet the doctor. I was 
going to do that myself, to get 
what facts, whatever explana- 
tion Pelletier might have to offer 
as I drove him through the town 
and up the precipitous roadways 
of Denmark Hill to his house at 
its summit. 

My bulky, hard-boiled, genial 
naval surgeon friend, of the 
keen, analytical brain and the 
skillful hands which so often 
skirted the very edges of death 
in his operating-room, was un- 
able, however, to accompany me 
at once upon his arrival. I had to 
wait more than twenty minutes 
for him, while others, who had 
prior claims upon him, inter- 
viewed him. At last he broke 
away from the importunate ones 
and heaved his unwieldly bulk 
into the back seat of my car be- 
side me. Among those who had 
waylaid him, I recognized Doc- 


tors Roots and Maguire, both 
naval surgeons. 

I had not finished my account 
of the persecution to which Bru- 
tus Hellman had been subjected 
by the time we arrived at the 
doctor’s hilltop abode. I told 
Stephen to wait for me and fin- 
ished the story inside the house 
while Pelletier’s house-man was 
unpacking his traveling valises. 
Pelletier heard me through in 
virtual silence, only occasion- 
ally interrupting with a_pertin- 
ent question. When I had finish- 
ed ke lay back in his chair, his 
eyes closed. 


HE SAID NOTHING for 
several minutes. Then, his eyes 
still shut, he raised and slightly 
waved his big awkward-looking 
hand, that hand of such uncanny 
skill when it held a knife, and 
began to speak, very slowly and 
reflectively: 

“Dr. Roots mentioned a le 
culiar circumstance on the 
wharf.” 

“Yes?” said I. 

“Yes,” said Dr. Pelletier. He 
shifted his ungainly bulk in his 
big chair, opened his eyes and 
looked at me. Then, very deli- 
berately: 

“Roots reported the disappear- 
ance of the thing — it was a par- 
asitic growth — that I removed 
from your house-man’s side a 
week ago. When they had 
dressed the fellow and sent him 
back to the ward Roots intended 
to look the thing over in the lab- 
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oratory. It was quite unusual. 
Tll come to that in a minute. But 
when he turned to pick it up, it 
was gone; had quite disappear- 
ed. The nurse, Miss Charles, and 
he looked all over for it, made 
a very thorough search. That was 
one of the things he came down 
for this morning — to report that 
to me.” Once again Pelletier 
peed, looked at me searching- 

, as though studying me care- 
filly. Then he said: 

“I understood you to say that 
the Thing, as you call it, is still 
at large?” 

The incredible possible impli- 
cation of this statement of the 
disappearance of the “growth” 
removed from Hellman’s body 
and the doctor’s question, stun- 
ned me for an instant. Could he 
possibly mean to imply —? I 
stared at him, blankly, for an 
instant. 

“Yes,” said I, “it is still at 
large, and poor Hellman is bar- 
ricaded in his cabin. As I have 
told you, I have dressed those 
bites and gashes myself. He ab- 
solutely refuses to go to the hos- 
pital again. He lies there, mut- 
tering to himself, ash-gray with 
fear.” 

“Hm,” vouchsafed Dr. Pelle- 
tier. “How big would you say the 
Thing is, Canevin, judging from 
your glimpse of it and the marks 
it leaves?” 

“About the-size, say, of a rat,” 
I answered, “and black. We had 
that one sight of it, that first 
night. Carswell and I both saw 


it scuttering out of Hellman’s 
cabin right under our feet when 
as horrible business first start- 
ed. 

Dr. Pelletier nodded, slowly. 
Then he made another remark, 
apparently irrelevant: 

“I had breakfast this morning 
on board the Grebe. Could you 
give me lunch?” He looked at his 
watch. 

“Of course,” I returned. “Are 
you thinking of...” 

“Let’s get going,” said Dr. 
paeeees heaving himself to his 
eet. 


WE STARTED at once, the 
doctor calling out to his ser- 
vants that he would not be back 
for one o'clock “breakfast,” and 
Stephen Penn who had driven us 
up the hill drove us down again. 
Arrived at my house we proceed- 
ed straight to Hellman’s cabin. 
Dr. Pelletier talked soothingly to 
the poor fellow while examin- 
ing those ugly wounds. On sev- 
eral he placed fresh dressings 
from his professional black bag. 
When he had finished he drew 
me outside. 

“You did well, Canevin,” he 
remarked, reflectively, “in not 
calling in anybody, dressing 
those wounds yourself! What 
people don’t know, er — won't 
hurt ’em!” 

He paused after a few steps 
away from the cabin. 

“Show me,” he commanded, 
“which way the Thing ran, that 
first night.” 
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I indicated the direction, and 
we walked along the line of it, 
Pelletier forging ahead, his black 
bag in his big hand. We reach- 
ed the corner of the cabin in a 
few steps, and Pelletier glanced 
up the alleyway between the 
cabin’s side and the high yard- 
wall. The little toy house, look- 
ing somewhat dilapidated now, 
still stood where it had been, 
since I first discovered it. Pelle- 
tier did not enter the alleyway. 
He looked in at the queer little 
miniature hut. 

“Hm,” he remarked, his fore- 
head puckered into a_ thick 
frowning wrinkle. Then, turning 
abruptly to me: 

“I suppose it must have ac- 
curred to you that the Thing 
lived in that,” said he, chal- 
lengingly. 

“Yes — naturally; after it went 
for my fingers — whatever that 
creature may have been. Three 
or four times I’ve gone in there 
with a flashlight after one of the 
attacks on Brutus Hellman; pick- 
ed it up, even and looked in- 
side...” 

“And the Thing is never 
there,” finished Dr. Pelletier, 
nodding sagaciously. 

“Never,” I corroborated. 

“Come on up to the gallery,” 
said the doctor, “and I'll tell you 
what I think.” 


x 


WE PROCEEDED to _ the 
gallery at once and Dr. Pelle- 


tier, laying down his black bag, 
caused a lounge-chair to groan 
and creak beneath his recumbent 
weight while I went into the 
house to command the usual 
West Indian preliminary to a 
meal. 

A few minutes later Dr. Pelle- 
tier told me what he thought, ac- 
cording to his promise. His open- 
ing remark was in the form of a 
question; about the very last 
question anyone in his senses 
would have regarded as per- 
tinent to the subject in hase 

“Do you know anything about 
twins, Canevin?” he inquired. 

“Twins?” said I. “Twins!” I 
was greatly puzzled. I had not 
been expecting any remarks a- 
bout twins. 

“Well,” said I, as Dr. Pelle- 
tier stared at me gravely, “only 
what everybody knows about 
them, I imagine. What about 
them?” 

“There are two types of twins, 
Canevin — and I don’t mean the 
difference arising out of being 
separate or attached-at-birth, 
the ‘Siamese’ or ordinary types. 
I mean something far more basic 
than that accidental division into 
categories; more fundamental — 
deeper than that kind of distinc- 
tion. The two kinds of twins I 
have reference to are called in 
biological terminology ‘monozy- 
gotic’ and ‘dizygotic’, respective- 
ly; those which originate, that is, 
from one cell, or from two.” 

“The distinction,” I threw in, 
“which Johannes Lange makes 
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in his study of criminal determ- 
inism, his book, Crime and 
Destiny. The one-cell-originat- 
ed twins, he contends, have 
identical motives and personali- 
ties. If one is a thief, the other 
has to be! He sets out to prove 
— and that pompous ass, Hal- 
dane, who wrote the foreword, 
believes it, too — that there is 
no free-will,; that man’s moral 
course is predetermined, ines- 
capable — a kind of scientific 
Calvinism.” 

“Precisely, just that,” said Dr. 
Pelletier. “Anyhow, you under- 
stand that distinction.” I looked 
at him, still somewhat puzzled. 


“YES,” SAID I, “but still, I 
don’t see its application to this 
nasty business to Brutus Hell- 
man.” 

“I was leading up to telling 
you,” said Dr. Pelletier, in his 
matter-of-fact, forthright fashion 
of speech; “to telling you, Cane- 
vin, that the Thing is, undoubt- 
edly, the parasitic, ‘Siamese- 
twin’ that I cut away from Bru- 
tus Hellman last Thursday morn- 
ing, and which disappeared_ out 
of the operating-room. Also from 
the evidence, I’d be inclined to 
think it is of the ‘dizygotic’ type. 
That would not occur, in the 
case of ‘attached’ twins, more 
than once in ten million times!” 

He paused at this and looked 
at me. For my part, after that 
amazing, that utterly incredible 
statement, so calmly made, so 
dispassionately uttered, I could 


do nothing but sit limply in my 
chair and gaze woodenly at my 
guest. I was so astounded that 
I was incapable of uttering a 
word. But I did not have to say 
anything.. Dr. Pelletier was 
speaking again, developing his 
thesis. 

“Put together the known facts, 
Canevin. It is the scientific meth- 
od, the only _ satisfactory 
method, when you are confront- 
ed with a situation like this one. 
You can do so quite easily, al- 
most at random, here. To begin 
with, you never found the Thing 
in that little thatched hut after 
one of its attacks — did you?” 

“No,” I managed to murmur 
out of a strangely dry mouth. 
Pettetier’s theory held me stulti- 
fied by its unexpectedness, its 
utter, weird strangeness. The 
name, “Cassius”, smote my brain. 
That identical blood . . . 

“If the Thing had been, say a 
rat,” he continued, “as you sup- 
posed when it went for your fin- 
gers, it would have gone straight 
from its attacks‘on Brutus Hell- 
man to its diggings — the re- 
fuge-instinct; ‘holing-up.’ But it 
didn’t. You investigated several 
times and it wasn’t inside the 
little house, although it ran to- 
wards it, as you believed, after 
seeing it start that way the first 
night; although the creature that 
went for your hand was there, 
inside, before it suspected pur- 
suit. You see? That gives us a 
lead, a clue. The Thing possesses 
a much higher level of intelli- 
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ence than that of a mere ro- 

lent. Do you grasp that signifi- 
cant point, Canevin? The Thing, 
anticipating pursuit, avoided 
capture by instinctively out- 
guessing the pursuer.-It went to- 
wards its digginges but deferred 
entrance until the pursuer had 
investigated and gone away. Do 
you get it?” 


I NODDED, not desiring to 
interrupt. I was following Pelle- 
tier’s thesis eagerly now. He re- 
sumed: 


“Next—consider those wounds, — 


those bites, on Brutus Hellman. 
They were never made by any 
small, ground-dwelling animal, 
a rodent, like a rat or a mon- 
‘oose. No; those teeth-marks are 
those of — well, say, a marmoset 
or any very small monkey; or, 
Canevin, of an unbelievably 
small human being?” 

Pelletier and I sat and looked 
at each other. I think that, after 
an appreciable interval, I was 
able to nod my head in his di- 
rection. Pelletier continued. 

“The next point we come to — 
before going on to something a 
great deal deeper, Canevin — is 
the color of the Thing. You saw 
it: It was only a momentary 
glimpse, as you say, but -you 
secured enough of an impres- 
sion to seem pretty positive on 
that question of its color. Didn’t 

ou?” 

“Yes,” said I, slowly. “It was as 
black as a derby hat, Pelletier.” 

“There you have one point 


definitely settled, then.” The 
doctor was speaking with a judi- 
cial note in Ris voice, the scien- 
tist in full stride now. “The well- 
established ethnic rule, the biolo- 
gical certainty in cases of mis- 
cegenation between Caucasians 
or quasi-Caucasians and _ the 
Negro or negroid types is that 
the offspring is never darker than 
the darker of the two parents. 
The ‘black-baby’ tradition, as a 
‘throw-back’ being produced by 
mulatto .or nearly Caucasian par- 
ents is a bugaboo, Canevin, sheer 
bosh! It doesn’t happen that 
way. It cannot happen. It is a 
biological impossibility, my dear 
man. Although widely believed, 
that idea falls into the same 
category as the ostrich burying 
its head in the sand and think- 
ing it is concealed! It falls in 
with the Amazon myth! The 
‘Amazons’ were merely long- 
haired Scythians, those ‘women- 
warriors’ of antiquity. Why, 
damn it, Canevin, it’s like be- 
lieving in the Centaur to swal- 
low a thing like that.” 


THE DOCTOR had became 
quite excited over his expression 
of biological orthodoxy. He 
glared at me, or appeared to, and 
lighted a fresh cigarette. Then, 
considering for a moment, while 
he inhaled a few preliminary 
puffs, he resumed: 

“You see what that proves, 
don’t you, Canevin?” he inquir- 
ed, somewhat more calmly now. 

“It seems to show,” I, answer- 
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ed, “since Brutus is very ‘clear- 
colored, as the Negroes would 
say, that one of his parents was a 
black; the other very consider- 
ably lighter, perhaps even a pure 
Caucasian.” 

“Right, so far,” acquiesced 
the doctor. “And the other infer- 
ence, in the case of twins — 
what?” 

“That the twins were ‘dizy- 
gotic,, even though attached,” 
said I, slowly, as the conclu- 
sion came clear in my mind aft- 
er Pelletier’s prepartory speech. 
“Otherwise, of course, if they 
were the other kind, the mono- 
cellular or ‘monozygotic’, they 
would have the same colora- 
tion, derived from either the 
dark or the light-skinned par- 
ent.” 

“Precisely,” exclaimed Dr. 
Pelletier. “Now .. .” 

“You mentioned certain other 


facts,” I interrupted, “‘more 
deep-seated,’ I think you said. 
What...” 


“I was just coming to those, 
Canevin. There are, actually, 
two such considerations which 
occur to me. First — why did 
the Thing degenerate, undoubt- 
edly after birth, of course, if 
there were no prenatal process 
of degeneration? They would 
have been nearly of a size, any- 
way, when born, I'd suppose. 
Why did ‘It’ shrink up into a 
withered, apnarently _ lifeless 
little homunculus, while its fel- 
low twin, Brutus Hellman, at- 
tained to a‘ normal mamhood? 


There are some pretty deep mat- 
ters involved in those queries, 
Canevin. It was comatose, 
shrunken, virtually dead while 
attached.” 

“Let’s see if we can’t make a 
guess at them,” I threw in. 

“What would you say?” coun- 
tered Dr. Pelletier. 


I NODDED, and sat silently 
for several minutes trying to put 
what was in my mind together 
in some coherent form so as to 
express it adequately. Then: 

“A couple of possibilities oc- 
cur to me,” I began. “One or 
both of them might account for 
the divergence. First, the failure 
of one or more of the ductless 
glands, very early in the Thing’s 
life after birth. It’s the thymus 
gland, isn’t it, that regulates the 
physical growth of an infant — 
that makes him grow normally. 
If that fails before it has done 
its full work, about the end of 
the child’s second year, you get 
a midget. If, on the other hand, 
it keeps on too long — does not 
dry up as it should, and cease 
functioning, its normal task fin- 
ished — the result is a giant; the 
child simply goes on growing, 
bigger and bigger! Am I right, so 
far? And, 1 suppose, the cutting 
process released it from_ its 
coma.” 

“Score one!” said Dr. Pelle- 
tier, wagging his head at me. 
“Go on — what else? There are 
many cases, of course, of blood- 


‘letting ending. a.coma.”, 
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“The second guess is that Bru- 
tus had the stronger constitution, 
and outstripped the other one. 
It doesn’t sound especially scien- 
tific, but that sort of thing does 
happen as I understand it. Be- 
yond those two possible explana- 
tions I shouldn’t care to risk any 
more guesses,” 

“I_ think both those causes 
have been operative in this case,” 
said Dr. Pelletier, reflectively. 
“And, having performed that 
operation, you see, I think I 
might add a third, Canevin. It 
is purely conjectural. I'l] admit 
that frankly, but one outstand- 
ing circumstance supports it. In 
short, Canevin, I imagine — my 
instinct tells me — that almost 
from the beginning, quite un- 
consciously, of course, and in the 
automatic processes of outstrip- 
ping his twin in physical eeaweth 
Brutus absorbed the  other’s 
share of nutriments. 


“I CAN FIGURE that out, in 
fact, from several possible an- 
gles. The early nursing, for in- 
stance! The mother — she was, 
undoubtedly, the black parent — 
proud of her ‘clear’ child, would 
favor it, nurse it first. There is, 
besides, always some more or 
less obscure interplay, some bal- 
anced adjustment, between phy- 
sically attached twins. In this 
case, God knows how, that in- 
variable ‘balance’ became disad- 
justed; the adjustment became 
unbalanced, if you prefer it that 
way. The mother, too, from 


whose side the dark twin prob- 
ably derived its constitution, 
may very well have been a small, 
weakly woman. The fair-skinned 
other parent was probably ro- 
bust, physically. But, whatever 
the underlying causes, we know 
that Brutus grew up to be nor- 
mal and fully mature, and I 
know, from that operation, that 
the Thing I cut away from him 
was his twin brother, degener- 
ated into an apparently lifeless 
homunculus, a mere append- 
age of Brutus, something which, 
apparently, had quite lost near- 
ly everything of its basic human- 
ity; even most of its appearance, 
Canevin — a Thing to be re- 
moved surgically, like a wen.” 

“It is a terrible idea,” said I, 
slowly, and after an interval. 
“But, it seems to be the only way 
to explain er — the facts! Now 
tell me, if you please, what is 
that ‘outstanding circumstance’ 
you mentioned which corrobor- 
ates this, er — theory of yours.” 

“It is the Thing’s motive, 
Canevin,” said Dr. Pelletier, very 
gravely, “allowing, of course, 
that we are right — that I am 
right — in assuming for lack of a 
better hypothesis that what I 
cut away from Hellman had life 
in it; that it ‘escaped;’ that it is 
now — well, in trying to get at 
a thing like that, under the cir- 
cumstances, I’d be inclined to 
say, we touch bottom!” 

“Good God — the motive!” I 
almost whispered. “Why, its 
horrible, Pelletier; its. positively 
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uncanny. The thing becomes, 
quite definitely, a horror. The 
motive — in that Thing! You're 
right, old man. Psychologically 
speaking, it ‘touches bottom,’ as 
you say.” 

“And humanly speaking,” add- 


ed Dr. Pelletier, in a very quiet. 


voice. 


STEPHEN CAME out and 
announced breakfast. It was one 
o'clock. We went in and ate 
rather silently. As Stephen was 
serving the dessert, Dr. Pelletier 
spoke to him: 

“Was Hellman’s father a white 
man, do you happen to know, 
Stephen?” 

“De man was an engineer on 
board an English trading vessel, 
sar. 

“What about his mother?” 
probed the doctor. 

“Her a resident of Antigua, 
sar,” replied Stephen promptly, 
“and is yet alive. I am acquaint- 
ed with her. Hellman ahlways 
send her some portion of his 
earnings, sar, very regularly. At 
de time Hellman born, her a 
*ooman which do washing for 
ships’ crews, an’ make an excel- 
lent living. Nowadays, de poor 
soul liddle more than a piteous 
invalid, sar. Her ahlways a small 
liddle ’ooman, not too strong.” 

“I take it she is a dark wom- 
an?” remarked the doctor, smil- 
ing at Stephen. 

Stephen, who is a medium 
brown young man, a “Zambo,” 
as they say in the English Is- 


lands like St. Kitts and Mont- 
serrat and Antigua, grinned 
broadly at this, displaying a set 
of magnificent, glistening teeth. 
“Sar,” he replied, “Hellman’ 
mother de precisely identical 
hue of dis fella,” and Stephen 
touched with his index finger 
the neat black bow-tie which set 
off the snowy whiteness of his 
immaculate drill house-man’s 
jacket. Pelletier and I exchanged 
ag as we smiled at Step- 
en’s little joke. 


ON THE GALLERY imme- 
diately after lunch, over coffee, 
we came back to that bizarre 
topic which Dr. Pelletier had 
called the “motive.” Consider- 
ed quite apart from the weird 
aspect of attributing a motive 
to a quasi-human creature of the 
size of a rat, the matter was clear 
enough. The Thing had _relent- 
lessly attacked Brutus Hellman 
again and again, with an implac- 
able fiendishness; its brutal, 
single-handed efforts being lim- 
ited in their disastrous effects 
only by its diminutive size and 
relative deficiency of strength. 
Even so, it had succeeded in 
driving a full-grown man, its vic- 
tim, into a condition not very 
far removed from imbecility. 

What obscure processes had 
gone on piling up cumulatively 
to a fixed purpose of pure de- 
struction in that primitive, de- 
generated organ that served the 
Thing for a brain! What dread- 
ful weeks and months and years 
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of semi-conscious brooding, of 
existence endured parasitically 
as an appendage upon the in- 
stinctively loathed body of the 
normal brother! What savage 
hatred had burned itself into 
that minute, distorted personal- 
ity! What incalculable instincts, 
deep buried in the backgrounds 
of the heredity through the 
mother, had come into play — as 
evidenced by the Thing’s con- 
struction of the typical African 
hut as its habitation — once it 
had come, after the separation, 
into active consciousness, the 
new-born, freshly-realized free- 
dom to exercise and release all 
that acrid, seething hatred upon 
him who had usurped its powers 
of self-expression, its very life 
itself! What manifold thwarted 
instincts had, by the process of 
substitution, crystallized them- 
selves into one overwhelming, 
driving desire — the consuming 
instinct for revenge! 

I shuddered as all this clar- 
ified itself in my mind, as I 
formed, vaguely, some kind of 
mental image of that personality. 
Dr. Pelletier was speaking a- 
gain. I forced my engrossed 
mind to listen to him. 

“We must put an end to all 
this, Canevin,” he was saying. 
“Yes, we must put an end to it.” 


XI 
EVER SINCE that first Sun- 


day evening when the attacks 
began, as I look back over that 


hectic period, it seems to me 
that I had had in mind primar- 
ily the idea of capture and de- 
struction of what had crystall- 
ized in my mind as “The Thing.” 
Now a new and totally bizarre 
idea came in to cause some men- 
tal conflict with the destruction 
element in that vague plan. This 
was the almost inescapable con- 
viction that the Thing had been 
originally — whatever it might 
be properly named now — a hu- 
man being. As such, knowing 
well, as I did, the habits of the 
blacks of our Lesser Antilles, it 
had, unquestionably, been re- 
ceived into the church by the 
initial process of baptism. That 
indescribable creature which 
had been an appendage on Bru- 
tus Hellman’s body, had been, 
was now, according to the teach- 
ing of the church, a Christian. 
The idea popped into my mind 
along with the various other 
sidelights on the situation, stim- 
ulated into being by the discus- 
sion with Dr. Pelletier which I 
have just recorded. 

The idea itself was distress- 
ing enough, to one who, like 
myself, have always kept up the 
teachings of my own childhood, 
who has never found it neces- 
sary, in these days of mental 
unrest, to doubt, still less to 
abandon, his religion. One of the 
concomitants of this idea was 
that the destruction of the Thing 
after its problematical capture, 
would be an awkward affair up- 
on my conscience, for, however 
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far departed the Thing had got 
from its original status as “A 
child of God — an Inheritor of 
The Kingdom of Heaven,” it 
must retain, in some obscure 
fashion, its human, indeed its 
Christian, standing. There are 
those, doubtless, who might well 
regard this scruple of mine as 
quite utterly ridiculous, who 
would lay all the stress on the 
plain necessity of stopping the 
Thing’s destructive malignanc 
without reference to any suc! 
apparently far-fetched and arti- 
ficial considerations. Neverthe- 
less this aspect of our immediate 
problem, Pelletier’s gravely en- 
unciated dictum: “We must put 
an end to all this,” weighed 
heavily on my burdened mind. 
It must be remembered that I 
had put in a dreadful week over 
the affair. 

I mention this “scruple” of 
mine because it throws up into 
relief, in a sense, those events 
which followed very shortly after 
Dr. Pelletier had summed up 
what necessarily lay before us, in 
that phrase of his. 


WE SAT ON the gallery and 
cogitated ways and means, and 
it was in the midst of this dis- 
cussion that the scruple alluded 
to occurred to me. I did not 
mention it to Pelletier. I men- 
tally conceded, of course, the 
necessity of capture. The subse- 
quent disposal of the Thing 
could wait on that. . 

We had pretty well decided, 


on the evidence, that the Thing 
had been lying low during the 
day in the little hut-like arrange- 
ment which it appeared to have 
built for itself. Its attacks so far 
had occurred only at night. If 
we were correct, the capture 
would be a compartively simple 
affair. There was, as part of the 
equipment in my house, a small 
bait net, of the circular, closing- 
in-from-the-bottom kind, used 
occasionally when I took guests 
on a deep-sea fishing excursion 
out to Congo or Levango Bays. 
This I unearthed, and looked 
over. It wag intact, recently 
mended, without any holes in 
the tightly meshed netting: de- 
signed to capture and retain 
small fish to be used later as live 
bait. 

Armed with this, our simple 
plan readily in mind, we pro- 
ceeded together to the alleyway 
about half-past two that after- 
noon, or, to be more precise, we 
were just at the moment start- 
ing down the gallery steps lead- 
ing into my yard, when our ears 
were assailed by a succession of 
piercing, childish screams from 
the vicinity of the house’s rear. 

I rushed down the steps, four 
at a time, the more unwieldly 
Pelletier following me as closely 
as his propulsive apparatus 
would allow. I was in time to 
see, when I reached the corner 
of the house, nearly everything 
that was happening, almost from 
its beginning. It was a scene 
which, reproduced in a drawing 
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accurately limned, would appear 
wholly comic. Little Aesculapius, 
the washer’s small, black child, 
his eyes popping nearly from his 
head, his diainative black legs 
twinkling under his single fly- 
ing garment, his voice uttering 
blood-curdling yowls of pure 
terror, raced diagonally across 
the yard in the direction of his 
mother’s washtub near the kit- 
chen door, the very embodi- 
ment of crude, ungovernable 
fright, a veritable caricature, a 
figure of fun. 


AND BEHIND him, coming 
on implacably, for all the world 
like a misshapen black frog, 
bounded the Thing, in hot pur- 
suit, its red tongue lolling out 
of its gash of a mouth, its dim- 
inutive blubbery lips drawn back 
in a wide snarl through which a 
murderous row of teeth flashed 
viciously in the pouring after- 
noon sunlight. Little Aesculapius 
was making good the promise of 
his _ relatively long, thin legs, 
fright driving him. He outdis- 
tanced the Thing hopelessly, yet 
It forged ahead in a _ rolling, 
leaping series of bounds, using 
hands and arms, frog-like, as 
well as its strange, withered, yet 
strangely powerful bandied legs. 

The sight, grotesque as it 
would have been to anyone un- 
familiar with the Thing’s his- 
tory and identity, positively sick- 
ened me. My impulse was to 
cover my face with my hands, in 
the realization of its underlying 


horror. I could feel a_ faint 
nausea creeping over me, begin- 
ning to dim my senses. My wash- 
erwoman’s screams had added 
to the confusion within a second 
or two after those of the child 
had begun, and now, as I hes- 
itated in my course towards the 
scene of confusion, those of the 
cook and_ scullery-maid were 
added to the cacophonous din in 
my back yard. Little Aescula- 
pius, his garment stiff against 
the breeze of his own progress, 
disappeared around the rear- 
most corner of the house to com- 

arative safety through the open 

itchen door. He had, as I learn- 
ed sometime afterwards, been 
playing about the yard and had 

appened upon the little hut in 
its obscure and_seldom-visited 
alleyway. He had stooped, intri- 
gued by this unusual plaything, 
and picked it up. “The Thing” — 
the child used that precise term 
to describe it — lay, curled up, 
asleep within. It had leaped to 
its splayed feet with a snarl of 
rage, and gone straight for the 
little Negro’s foot. 

Thereafter the primitive in- 
stinct for self-preservation and 
Aesculapius’ excellent footwork 
had_ solved his problem. He 
reached the kitchen door, a- 
round the corner and out of our 
sight, plunged within, and took 
immediate refuge atop the shelf 
of a kitchen cabinet well out of 
reach of that malignant, un- 
heard-of demon like a big black 
frog which was pursuing him 
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and which, doubtless, would 
haunt his dreams for the rest of 
his existence. So much for little 
Aesculapius, who thus happily 
passes out of the affair. 


MY HALTING WAS, of 
course, only momentary. I paus- 
ed, as I have mentioned, but for 
so brief a period as not to allow 
Dr. Pelletier to catch up with 
me. I ran, then, with the net 
open in my hands, diagonally 
across the straight course being 
pursued by the Thing. My mind 
was made up to intercept It, en- 
tangle It in the meshes. This 
should not be difficult consider- 
ing its smallness and the com- 
parative shortness of Its arms 
and legs; and, having rendered 
It helpless, to face the ultimate 
problem of Its later disposal. 

But this plan of mine was 
abruptly interfered with. Pre- 
cisely as the flying body of the 
pursued pick’ny disappeared a- 
round the corner of the house, 
my cook’s cat, a ratter with a 
neighborhood reputation — and 
now, although for the moment I 
failed to realize it, quite clearly 
an instrument of that Providence 
responsible for my “scruple!” — 
came upon the scene with viol- 
ence, precision, and that un- 
canny accuracy which actuates 
the feline in all its physical 
manifestations. 

This avatar, which, according 
to a long-established custom, had 
been sunning itself demurely on 
the edge of the rain-water pip- 


ing which ran along the low 
eaves of the three yard cabins, 
aroused by the discordant yells 
of the child and the three wom- 
en in four distinct keys, had a- 
risen, taken a brief, preliminary 
stretch, and condescended to 
turn its head towards the scene 
below. ... 

The momentum of the cat’s 
leap arrested instantaneously the 
Thing’s course of pursuit, bore 
it, sprawled out and flattened, 
to the ground, and twenty sha’ 
powerful retractile claws san’ 
simultaneously into the prone 
little body. ° 


THE THING never moved a- 
gain. A more merciful snuffing 
out would be difficult to imagine. 

It was a matter of no difficul- 
ty to drive Junius, the cat, away 
from his kill. I am on terms of 
pleasant intimacy with Junius. 
He allowed me to take the now 
limp and flaccid little body a- 
way from him quite without pro- 
test, and sat down where he was, 
licking his paws and readjusting 
his rumpled fur. 

And thus, unexpectedly, with- 
out intervention on our part, 
Pelletier and I saw brought to 
its sudden end, the tragical de- 
nouement of what seems to 
to be one of the most outlandish 
and most distressing affairs 
which could ever have been 
evolved out of the mad mental- 
ity of Satan, who dwells in his 
own place to distress the chil- 
dren of men. 
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And that night, under a flag- 
stone in the alleyeiay, quite near 
where the Thing’s strange habi- 
tation had been taken up, I 
buried the mangled leathery 
little body of that unspeakabl 
ape bes homunculus — whic! 
ad once been the twin brother 
of my house-man, Brutus Hell- 
man. In consideration of my own 
scruple which I have mentioned, 


and because, in all probability, 
this handful of strange material 
which I lowered gently into its 
last resting-place had once been 
a Christian, I repeated the Pray- 
er of Committal from the Book 
of Common Prayer. It may have 
been — doubtless was, in one 
sense — a grotesque act on my 
part. But I cherish the convic- 
tion that I did what was right. 


Dr. Whitehead wrote several books for the lay 
Christian, but he is most widely known, of course, 
as an author of weird stories. August Derleth says, 
“His work in the genre of the weird is outstanding, 
for Dr. Whitehead wrote as a realist, he liked form 
and the beauty of order, and these qualities are 
strikingly manifest in his work.” While two collec- 
tions of his stories have been published by Arkham 
House, these do not include all of them. 


Several other titles have been nominated by you, 
the readers: “The Trap”, “The Black Beast”, and 
“Black Terror”. We invite those of you who would 
like to see more of Dr. Whitehead’s tales either to 
vote for one of these three titles, or to nominate 
some other story of his that you would rather see. 
We shall be guided by a plurality vote in this matter; 
and, of course, if a title other than one of the above 
three comes out in front, then the first reader to 
have nominated that title will receive our special 


thanks. 


Love He First Sight 
by Zz. ab Miller 


When requested for vital statistics, J. L. Miller acknowledged to twenty- 
four years’ existence, the acquisition of a B.A. from Pomona College, an 


M.A. from Indiana University ( 


both in English) and a wife admirabl 


ty 


employed as high school economics teacher. His poetry has appeared in 


several literary journals, and 


he had 


done book reviews for the Louisville 


Covunter-Jounnat; this is his debut in fiction. 


EDWARD REISER, holding 
tightly to the steering wheel for 
support as his Cadillac lurched 
from pothole to pothole, cursed 
angrily at the twisting, rutted, 
squirrel track of a mountain 
road that he could scarcely see 
through his dust-covered wind- 
shield. When he tired of cursing 
the road, he cursed himself for 
being such a fool. The whole 
thing, he knew, would be a 
hoax. Such things were merely 
old wives’ tales. But what alter- 
native did he have? he asked 
himself. He had already tried 
everything else. 
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Edward was so intent upon 
his anger that he missed the 
shack and had to back up to it. 
He waited for a while to let the 
dust cloud dissipate before he 
opened his car door and step- 
ped out. 


An ancient, shapeless woman 
in an ancient, shapeless dress 
stepped out of the shack onto 
the front porch to greet him. 

“How do?” she croaked out. 
“How do?” 

“Are you the person they call 
Aunt Hattie?” he asked. 

“Yep,” she answered, beckon- 


ing him to come inside. “Come 
on in. Come on in.” 

Edward went inside with a 
good many misgivings, and the 
interior of the shack gave him 
no comfort. The oppressively 
small room he was: led to had 
only two real pieces of furni- 
ture — a worn and _ saggin: 
couch and an eanaly worn ae 
saggi ir. e rest 0 
te woe sae filled with tables 
made of old packing crates and 
covered with the jars and cages 
that contained Hattie’s “equip- 
ment” — spiders, snakes, bats, 
and the usual assortment of 
creatures that witches find ne- 
cessary. The walls were un- 
painted, and the room had ap- 

arently never been cleaned. 
The floors were stained with 
tobacco juice. 


Edward looked about with 
loathing. Nonetheless, he had 
come on business, and he was 
not the sort of man to let small 
obstacles like personal distaste 
get in his way. 

“Well, well,” Hattie cackled 
happily, “it’s not offen I git a 
chance to visit with a good- 
lookin’ young feller like yerse’f. 
Set down a spell.” 

“I didn’t come to chat,” re- 
pid Edward firmly, trying to 

business-like while feeling 
rather absurd. “I’m here on busi- 
ness. I... well, I understand that 
you can make a certain potion...” 


“Make all kinds of potions, 
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Honey,” she interrupted. “What 
kind you want?” 

Edward glanced around sur- 
tuptitiously, as if he were mak- 
ing a fool of himself before an 
unseen audience. 


“A love potion,” he said. 

The ofd woman cackled de- 
lightedly, almost ecstatically. 

“Well, well, well. So you 
want the love potion,” she final- 
ly said, cackling some more. 
“Well, I kain’t blame you. No- 
sirree, kain't blame you fer 
wantin’ thet. Git the itch some- 
times, muhse’f. Course it don’t 
do me much good to itch. When 
I was young, now, they use to 
come runnin’. Couldn’t git away 
from ’em. Oh, they won't leave 
you alone when yer young; but 
when yer old .. .” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“But whut’s a han’some feller 
like yerse’f need a potion fer?” 
she asked coyly. “Seems to me 
the wimmen ought to be want- 
in’ it to use on you.” 

“Never mind why I want it,” 
he returned rather gruffly. “Just 
giveittome and I'llpay and leave.” 

“Oh, don’t git in no hurry. 
Ain't ofen I git visitors. Tell me 
*bout yerse’f, an’... .” 

“No, thank you,” said Ed- 
ward. “If you'll give me the po- 
tion, I'll be going.” 

“Well, well,” he said placat- 
ingly, “if yer in a hurry, Dearie, 
I'll see “bout gittin’ it started. 
It'll take a while to fix, though.” 
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HATTIE ROSE from the 
chair and hobbled to the door 
at the end of the room. She 
carefully closed the door behind 
her and Edward was alone, 
seated gingerly on the dilapi- 
dated couch and feeling as 
though his expensively tailored 
suit was being tainted. 

The witch had, of course, 
been right about Edward’s at- 
tractiveness to women. A com- 
bination of good looks, tech- 
nique, and inherited money had 
made him a phenomenally suc- 
cessful lover. At the age of thir- 
ty-two, he had already been 
loved passionately by more 
women than he cared to, or 
even could, remember. He had, 
in fact, begun to grow rather 
bored with women and what he 
often called “that bedroom part 
of life.” 


And then he had met Rita. 
Rita was perfect. Young, beaut- 
iful, intelligent, vivacious . . . 
the English language could 
scarcely do her justice. She was 
working as a secretary to Ed- 
ward’s lawyer when he met her, 
and as soon as he saw her, he 
was interested. But for the first 
time in his life he had encoun- 
tered a woman who was com- 
pletely uninterested in him. 

She had turned down his re- 
que for a date, explaining that 
she was engaged to a youn: 
architect, and would be marri 
just as soon as her fiancee was 


able to make a suitable salary. 
He began visiting his lawyer 
every day in order to see her 
more often. She changed jobs 
and went to work for a different 
lawyer. He changed lawyers. 
She left that job for another 
with a large company. He called 
her on the phone until she re- 
fused to answer it any more. He 
rang her doorbell until she 
called the police. What had 
been mere interest had become, 
by degrees, an obsessive pas- 
sion. He lost his appetite and 
took to hanging around bars in 
the melancholy of long after- 
noons. 

It was during one of these 
afternoons that he had over- 
heard a rough-looking young 
man in work clothes telling his 
companion about a witch who 
lived near his home-town in 
Kentucky, and who could cast 
spells and make potions — love 
potions, for instance. 

A bit of money persuaded the 
young man to tell Edward more 
about the witch and the love 
potion. Edward, of course, did 
not believe in love potions. Still, 
it gave him something to think 
about during those endless, al- 
coholic afternoons. After all, 
everything else had failed. And 
in his desperation, Edward had 
begun that long drive to Ken- 
a 


THE OLD woman re-entered 
the room, slamming the deor 
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and waking Edward from his 


revery. 

“Won't be long now,” she 
croaked, grinning  toothlessly. 
“Jest needs to settle a bit. Like 
a cup of tea?” 

“No,” Edward shuddered, 
deeply sepulsed by the idea of 
sitting and drinking tea with the 
old hag, as though they were 
having a social hour together. 

“Then how ’bout a glass of 
nice, cool well water, Dearie,” 
she asked. “It must’ve been a 
hot, dusty drive up here.” 

Edward was parched with 
thirst, partly from the drive 
and partly from nervousness. So 
he gladly agreed, feeling that 
even she wouldn’t be able to 
turn a glass of water into a so- 
cial occasion. 

Hattie hobbled out the door 
and soon returned with a glass 
of water for him. He took it 
gratefully and drank half of it 
with his first gulp. It tasted a 
bit brackish, but it felt good to 
his dry throat. 

“Don’t s’pose a city feller like 
yerse’f really b&lieves in love 
potions,” she said. 

“Well, no, of course not.” 

“No, of course not,” she 
sighed. “No one does anymore. 
Not even the hill people. But 
you come anyway. You come. 
Not so many as use to, though. 
Gits real lonely, nowadays. Ev- 
er since Old Sallie died .. .” 


“The potion,” Edward inter- 
rupted, trying to cut off her 
tiresome rambling. “Just how 
does it work?” 


“Well, it’s liquid, you see. You 
kin give it in a glass of whiskey 
or somethin’ if you want. Who- 
iver drinks it will fall in love 
with the first person they see 
after it takes holt.” 

“How deeply in love?” asked 
Edward anxiously, thinking of 
the fiancee. “Will they give up 
previous obligations?” 

“Yep,” she said. “Give up ev- 
er'thin’ ’cept bein’ in love.” 

“I understand,” said Edward. 
“Now, how long does it take be- 
fore it becomes effective?” 

“Minnut er two,” she said. 

“Oh, yes — does it have any 


_ taste that will have to be dis- 


quised?” 

“It tastes,” she said slowly, “a 
bit like brackish water.” 

“Brack...” 

But even before he could be 
sure of what had happened, Ed- 
ward’s anger had changed into 
an entirely different emotion — 
one which he had never experi- 
enced before. The haggish cack- 
ling had become full-throated, 
sexily feminine laughter. Ed- 
ward stood very still for a long 
moment, too overcome by the 
new emotion to act. Then he 
stepped forward and gathered 
his beloved in his arms. 
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Five-Mear Contract 
by 3 Verne Shan 


“My father,” writes J. Vernon Shea, “was both a professional photographer 
and professional magician, numbering among his friends Hermann the 
Great, Thurston, Houdini, and Blackstone. He toured the country for fif- 
teen years as part of the act of Shea and Lang. He did the illusions, Lan 

the card tricks.” The elder Shea brought home a copy of the first issue o! 

Weep TALEs, in 1923, and J. Vernon purchased the first issue of AMAZING 
Stories, in 1926, so we can see that that first issue of WT took root in 
fertile soil. J. Vernon became a member of the “Lovecraft Circle” in 1931, 
and corresponded with HPL from that time until Lovecraft’s death in 1937. 
He started to write — fantasy, of course — at the age of 14, but except for 
occasional appearances in the “little magazines”, with short stories, poems, 
and articles, did not make an appearance until 1954 when he edited an 
anthology, Strange Desires, for Lion Books. He lists other interests as films, 
plays, operas, concerts, ballets, and bridge; he has appeared in amateur 
theatricals. “To give your readers some idea of how old I am, you might 
mention that Gene Kelley was in the class below mine at Peabody High 
in Pittsburgh.” However old the author may be, say we, he has nonetheless 

given us a new twist in the old story of a deal with Satan. 


THE PARTY was beginning 
to drag. The latest off-color jokes 
had been snickered over; the 
women had sucked out the last 
bit of juice from the neighbor- 


hood gossip; the men had dis- 
cussed all they were willing to 
disclose of their business ven- 
tures; baseball scores had been 
wrangled over; the latest es- 


capades of national political 
figures had been savored; Win- 
ston Carr and Ted Johnston had 
tried on all the women’s hats, 
and the guests were beginning 
to spill their drinks. John Wil- 
liamson, the host, knew it was 
now time for Winston Carr, his 
brother-in-law, to try another 
exhibitionistic caper. 

He had never discovered how 
Winston managed it, but 
Dorothy Carr always picked up 
her husband’s cut. 

“I don’t suppose any of you 
heard Rubinstein last week?” 
she said brightly, and without 
waiting for an answer, con- 
tinued, “He gave an all-Chopin 
program. It was simply fabulous. 
We especially liked the Ballade. 
Do you remember how it goes?” 

“No,” the guests disclaimed. 

“Win can give you some idea 
of how it goes if you care to 


hear it.” 

, yes, do, Win, by all 
means!” breathed Caroline Wil- 
liamson, John’s wife. John knew 
that Caroline knew that Winston 
had been practicing the piece 
all week in order to spring an 
“impromptu” performance. 

“Tm no Rubinstein, as you all 
know,” began Winston, “but . . .” 

“Yes, we know,” said John 
Williamson dryly. 

Caroline flashed him a warn- 
ing glance. 

Winston gave John a quizzical 
look, but Win was not easily 
daunted. He went over to the 
Baby Grand and warmed up by 
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giving his usual imitation of ec- 
centric pianists that combined 
the worst features of Serkin, 
Gould, and Borge. Then he 
tossed back his hair in the man- 
ner of Rubinstein and launched 
into the Ballade. 


Carr’s playing was undeniably 
competent. He had studied at 
conservatories for years and at 
one time his playing had been 
considered almost of concert 
caliber. Almost — but not quite. 
It had been one of the few de- 
feats of Carr’s career. William- 
son had always been impressed 
by his brother-in-law’s playing, 
in spite of himself. He es en- 
vied Winston’s technical com- 
mand. But now, with his newly- 
acquired sensitivity, his inner 
ear told him things about Win- 
ston’s playing he had never 
heard Kefore He winced at 
wrong notes, misplayed arpeg- 
gios, lyrical passages played in a 
bravura manner. He surprised 
himself by considering a sudden 
impulse to push Winston off the 
stool and play the passage prop- 
erly himself. Well, why not 


WHEN HE HAD finished, 
Winston with assumed modesty 
waited for the applause. 

It came, a little too thunder- 
ous, a little too unprolonged. 


“Wonderful, Win,” Caroline 
said. “Didn't you think so, 
John?” 


“It wasn’t bad,” John acknow- 
ledged. “But I’m sure that Rub- 
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instein would never have played 
it that way.” 

“No?” said Winston belliger- 
ently. “I suppose you could play 
it better” he asked, with an ap- 
preciative wink at the crowd. 

“I might just do that,” said 
John Williamson quietly. 

There was a collective gas; 
from the crowd as John seate 
himself at the piano. 

“Knock it off, John,” said Win- 
ston Carr in an exasperated tone. 

“Can he really play, Caro- 
line?” whispered Della Johnston. 

“If you call Chopsticks play- 
ing,” Caroline answered. “He 
never had a lesson in his life. 

John Williamson was enjoying 
himself hugely. He could sense 
the wolfish fangs behind the set 
smiles of his guests. They were 
tensed for a victim. He adjusted 
the piano stool with unnecessary 
elaborations, flexed his fingers — 
and blew his nose loudly. 

“Knock it off, John,” repeated 
Winston Carr. “The joke’s gone 
on long enough.” 

“What joke?” John queried in- 
nocently. “I thought we were 
discussing music. I think the 
Ballade should go something 
like this.” 

His fingers descended upon 
the keys. | 

It was the acid test. Would 
the stranger fail him now? 

The stranger didn’t. The notes 
sounded out full-toned and 
right. The stiffness departed 
magically from his fingers. They 
were ready almost before the 


” 


signal from his brain, fingers 
that seemed to strike the notes 
with a will of their own. They 
almost frightened him by their 
diabalerie; it was impossible for 
him to be playing this way. 

His guests looked stunned. 
They were gathered unbeliev- 
ingly about the piano. Instead 
of the cacophany they had ex- 
pected, John was repeating the 
notes Winston had played — but 
playing them infinitely better, 
with the crisp tones of the prac- 
ticed concert pianist. 

“I don’t believe it,’ Winston 
said. He was visibly shaken. 

“You've been holding out on 
us,” said Ted Johnston. “Where 
did you ever learn to play like 
that?” John held up a dissuading 
hand, then continued with the 
Ballade. 

The lyrical passages sounded 
out with the proper lyricism. 
Winston Carr looked startled as 
he detected the subtle differ- 
ences in the approach. Caroline 
Williamson held her bulging 
eyes fixed directly at her hae 
band’s flying fingers, her face 
drained of color, her mouth 
gasping for air like a flounder- 
ing fish. 


WHEN HE‘ finished, John 
Williamson sat back quietl: 
upon the stool. The hubbu 
started immediately. Della John- 
ston said to Caroline, “Your 
husband’s a marvelous player. 
Did he ever think of going on 
the concert stage?” And Dorothy 
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Carr said, “Do you know what? 
I don’t know what? I dont 
know how he ever managed it, 
but he played it exactly the way 
Rubinstein did!” Her husband 
glared at her. 

“How about another round of 
drinks, folks?” said John. 

“You're not getting away that 
easily,” Dorothy Carr said. 
“You've simply got to tell us 
how and where and when you 
learned to play.” 

“Don’t think you're going to 
escape without playing more for 
us, old man,” said Ted Johnston. 
“Me, I don’t know anything a- 
bout music, but I can tell when 
somebody’s good.” 

ig triumph was the main 
subject of conversation for the 
rest of the evening. 

“Where did you learn to 
play?” everyone asked. 

“Never had a lesson in my 
life,” John maintained stoutly. 

No one believed him, insisting 
that he must have been taking 
lessons secretly for many years. 
He could see his wife regarding 
him with stupefaction and he 
knew that he was in for a long 
inquisition once the party had 
disbanded. After his first polite 
phrases, Winston Carr snapped 
at him for the rest of the eve- 
ning. He looked at him with 
dogged eyes, as if his little broth- 
er-in-law had grown a full ten 
inches taller. Winston had one 
of the worst evenings of his life. 

The Carrs were the last 
guests to leave. “By the way, 


John,” Winston said, “it’s time 
your car needed overhauling. I 
think I’d better have a look at it.” 

“O. K.,” said John. 

John knew that Winston need- 
ed something to salvage a meas- 
ure of pride. John’s inability to 
cope with anything mechanical 
was proverbial in the neighbor- 
hood. Any time something broke 
down, every time the car needed 
the slightest repairs, he always 
had to call upon his brother- 
in-law. - 

The swinging, unshaded bulb 
in the garage threw huge sha- 
dows. “That was a pretty cute 
little stunt you pulled tonight, 
John. I still don’t know how you 
managed it.” 

“Oh, it was nothing, Win, 
nothing at all. After all, as you 
always say, ‘If anybody else can 
do it, I can do it.’ No, wait a 
moment, Win. I don’t want you 
to get your clothes all messed 
up. I'll just slip into these cov- 
eralls and 

He stopped as he observed 
the nonplussed expression upon 
Winston’s face. Before Winston 
could stop him, John had don- 
ned the coveralls and slipped 
under the car. He was glad tat 
Winston couldn't see the smile 
spreading across his face. After 
a moment he said, “You're right, 
Win, the old bus does need a 
bit of work. Hand me the tool- 
box, will you?” 

“I hope you don’t think you 
can fix it by yourself,” said Win- 
ston Carr incredulously. 
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“Why not? If anybody else 
can do it, I can do it.” 

“This I'll have to see,” an- 
swered Winston. He stayed in 
the garage for twenty more 
minutes, peering under the car 
from time to time to see what 
his brother-in-law was up to. 
When it became apparent even 
to him that by some strange al- 
chemy John knew exactly what 
he was doing, he left the garage 
in somewhat of a huff, a 
thoroughly baffled man. 


tie Sapien bry 
really v simple, John thought, 
but no one would believe it. Cer- 
tainly not so hard-headed a real- 
ist as Winston Carr. 

Caroline was the indirect 
cause. If she hadn't railed at 
him that night, throwing Win- 
ston up to him, he never would 
have been in the receptive frame 
of mind for what had happened. 

Winston Carr had been a sore 
point with John Williamson ever 
since his marriage to Caroline. 
It was not just because as the 
top personnel man of a big cor- 
poration, Winston made more 
than twice John’s salary, or that 
his Peconsliyy was more color- 
ful, his looks more dashing. John 
has resigned himself a long time 
ago to the fact that he was the 
sort of person at whom people 
seldom looked twice. 


What really irked John Wil-- 


liamson akout his brother-in- 
law was that he could do so 


many things without apparent 
effort, while the simplest prac- 
tical things presented almost in- 
superable obstacles to John. It 
was not that Winston had such 
a good mind; .Williamson had 
always suspected that his own 
mind was better. But the world 
as it was constituted suited Win- 
ston precisely; he was as adapt- 
able as a chameleon, and had 
the elastic scruples of the oppor- 
tunist. His was an intensely 
practical mind, while William- 
son’s dwelled lovingly upon 
ideas for which there was no 
apparent practical need. 

Winston’s philosophy could 
be expressed in a single sen- 
tence: “If anybody else can do 
it, I can do it.” It was not really 
true, of course; there were many 
realms of which Winston had no 
inkling; but for most practical 
purposes, it was true. When it 
came to a case, Winston always 
made good his boast. 


John Williamson had been 
pondering these thoughts as he 
sat in a cheap cafeteria sippin: 
his coffee. It was not the sort o 
place Winston would have pa- 
tronized; his brother-in-law used 
credit cards at the most expen- 
sive restaurants. Winston! Every- 
thing came so easily to Winston 
that you might suspect that he 
had sold his soul to the devil for 
the privilege. Well, if he himself 
could accomplish things that 
readily, he would be willing to 
sell his soul, too. 
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“May I sit here?” the man 
asked. 
“Go ahead,” said John, a bit 
grudgingly. 
ere was nothing at all to 

distinguish the stranger. He had 
the sort of face you see a hun- 
dred times a day on the street 
and he was dressed just like 
everyone else. Williamson hard- 
ly granted him a glance. 

et the stranger said some- 
thing highly unusual. “You call- 
ed me?” he asked, giving John 
a searching look. 

“Called you? I don’t know 
what you mean. I never saw you 
before in my life.” 

“Of course not. But you called, 
just the same.” 


John gave him a look of blank 
incomprehension. “Now, see 
here...” 

“You were thinking about a 
contract. It so happens that I 
have one here in my pocket.” 

“I don't have the slightest 
idea of what you're talking 
about. Look, I don’t have time 
for guessing games .. .” 

“Here, look this over,” inter- 
rupted the stranger, pulling a 
prec from the breast pocket of 
is coat. “It’s the standard 
form. We'll modify it to suit 
your needs, of course.” 

“I don’t know what...” jon 
began again, but he picked up 
the paper out of curiosity. 

It was a standard legal con- 
tract form, so far as appearances 
went. But John had read only 


a few lines when he realized 
what kind of contract. 

“You're kidding.” 

But he kept reading. It was 
disappointingly prosaic. He 
woe have expected at least a 
parchment made of human skin, 
with archaic lettering and queer 
phrases — the sort of contract 
which must be signed in human 
blood. 


IT WAS disappointingly pro- 
saic, but oddly convincing. He 
read it through once, then again 
more slowly. Then he glanced 
up at the stranger. The strang- 
ers face was now in shadow, 
but in the semi-darkness he 
could see eyes glowing. 

en your — your employer 
is real, then?” he said. “I didn’t 
nai anybody today really 


Oe... 

“Oh, he’s real enough, as you'll 
find out.” 

“You're not...” 

“Don’t flatter yourself. He has 
more important things to do 
with his time than...” 

“I don't believe I'd care to 
meet the gentleman.” 

“Few people do. But he’s very 
sociable, really. He gets to meet 
all the best people.” 

“Should I feel flattered? Real- 
ly, I don’t understand this sud- 

len interest of his in me. It isn’t 
that I’m at all outstanding. I’m 
sure he must get billions of souls 
just like mine — in the ordinary 
way, I mean, without any exer- 
tion upon his part.” 
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“Don’t belittle yourself, Mr. 
Williamson, just because your 
brother-in-law does.” 

“Oh, you know about Win- 
ston? One of your clients, per- 
haps? . . . You don’t have to tell 
me, I was just wondering.” 

“Winston Carr? That infor- 
mation is classified, but I'll tell 
you this much if itll make you 
feel any better. We aren’t in the 
least interested in 
in-law. We have plenty of souls 
just like his.” 

“You mean you're certain to 
get him?” 

“What do you think? . . . But 
to get to business. Just what is 
it you want of us, Mr. William- 
son?” 

“Just a simple request, if 
you're capable of granting it.” 

“Ah, Mr. Williamson, I see 
you're trying to be tricky. Let 
me warn you, we know all the 
tricks.” 

John felt a sudden chill. “Let 
me see,” he said hastily. “My 
brother-in-law is always saying, 
‘Tf anybody else can do it, I can 
do it’ I'd like that to be liter- 
ally true in my case. That is, I 
want to be able to do anything 
that anyone else has ever done 
before. 

“Hmm,” the stranger ponder- 
ed. “That’s a new one to me, 
and I thought I'd heard them all. 
On this one I'll have to consult 
someone higher up. I can tell 
you this much, Mr. Williamson, 
on that request there will have 
to be a lot of modifying clauses. 


our brother- . 


For one thing, we can’t have you 
oscar nrcrcert | Adapt The econ- 
omy is unstable enough already. 
. . . And we won't let you per- 
form miracles. The other side 
has a monopoly on them. And 
there will probably be a number 
of other restrictions which I'll 
have to take up with you later. 
I can see youre going to put 
our legal department to a lot of 
work,” the stranger said, and he 
flashed John a look that seemed 
admiring. “Of course, you'll sign 
the imal five-year contract?” 
“So short a time? I thought 


“Really, Mr. Williamson, your 
soul isn't that valuable to us. 
In a full lifetime, given the pow- 
ers you request, you could up- 
set the balance of the world con- 
siderably. Too considerably. Our 
activities must not be suspected. 
... I'm not at all sure that Luci- 
fer will be willing to make out 
such a contract. It'll put us to a 
great deal of trouble. . . . You're 
sure you don’t want the usual 
things, plenty of money, power, 
wine, women, and song?” 

“Tm sure.” 

The stranger bolted down the 
remainder of his food — William- 
son noted that he had dripped 
something upon his tie, which 
somehow amused him — and got 
to his feet, picking up his cafe- 
teria tab. “T'll see you here to- 
morrow then,” he said casually, 
and departed. 


ABOUT A WEEK after the 
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, the Carrs and the John- 
vesde were with the Williamsons 
again, this time at a Saturday 
matinee at the circus. All their 
children were in attendance, 
trying to impress their parents 
with how thoroughly they were 
enjoying themselves, but hot and 
uncomfortable on their hard 
seats, restive and a bit glum. 
You could see that they would 
rather be at home watching TV. 
John looked down at, his son, 
Stephen, watching the antics of 
the clowns with polite attention. 
“That big clown dressed up like 
a woman is funny, isn’t he?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, dad,” Stephen answered 
unenthusiastically. 

It was strange, John thought, 
how much glamor the circus had 
lost since he was a kid, sittin 
under the big tent with a box o! 

corn in his hand. In those 
lays he looked forward to the 
arrival of the circus for months 
beforehand, and could hardly 
sleep the night before with his 
head so full of the thoughts of 
the trapeze performers, the roar- 
ing lions, the huge elephants, the 
arade. Now everything seemed 
Rispirited, even to him. Caroline 
beside him was saying to Gwen, 
their daughter, “Stop Ticking the 
seat. Can’t you see that man 
turning around and looking at 
ouP If you don’t behave, we'll 
ave to take you home.” 
“Oh, could we, mother?” ask- 


ed Gwen. 
The clowns finished their 


turn, and the circus hands were 
out immediately putting up the 
equipment and__ strengthening 
the ropes for the tight wire act. 
The wire walkers came out in 
their sequinned tights, bowing 
to the crowd, testing the ropes. 
Williamson watched with held 
attention. As a child, he had 
particularly envied the wire 
walkers their skill. 

“You never saw your father 
walk the tight rope, did you, 
son?” he asked on a sudden im- 
pulse. 
“Don't be silly, dad. You'd 
break your neck. 

“Oh, you think I can’t do it, 
huh?” 

He stood up, Caroline cried, 
“John, where do you think you're 
going?” and Winston yelled, 
John, you damn fool, come back 
here!” 

Williamson pushed _ past the 
occupants of the other seats, 
stepping upon some toes in the 
process, and he picked his way 
carefully down the stairs in the 
darkened arena. He was con- 
fident that the stranger wouldn’t 
let him trip or fall, but the sen- 
sation was eerie none the less. 

The wire walkers were al- 
ready out upon the wire, bal- 
ancing themselves with poles, 
when he reached the tanbark. 
The circus attendants sought to 
restrain him, but he eluded their 
clutches and wiped his feet in the 
rosin box. “Come back here, you 
son of a bitch, you want to get 
yourself killed” an attendant 
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cried at him as he started to 
climb up to the platform. He 
went up rapidly, forgetting that 
he had always been afraid of 
heights. The rope ladder chafed 
aint cut into his hands. 

“Go back! Go back!” someone 
on the platform was calling 
down to him. 

He could feel the eyes of the 
crowd intent upon him. Except 
for his party, they thought it all 
part of the act. He would be 
pected to clown upon the wire. 
What am I doing? he thought. 
I'm a damn fool: But he kept 
ascending the rope ladder. 


The wire walkers scurried a- 
cross the wire and gathered in 
consulting groups upon either 
platform. This was a situation 
they had never encountered be- 
fore. They were calling down to 
him, telling him to climb back 
down, cursing him for breakin 
up their routine. When he ha 
almost reached the platform, one 
of the women there stepped up- 
on his hands. She was pulled 
away from him by one of the 
men, who said, “Stop it, Lola! 
You want him to fall?” And he 
extended his hand to John, help- 
ed pull him up to the platform. 
“Look, mister,” he said, “I don’t 
know whether you're drunk or 
what, but you can’t stay w 
here. Let us help you bac 
down.” 

“What’s the matter?” said 
John innocently. “I just came up 
for a. little stroll.” 


“Well, you stroll right back 
where you came from.” 

The platform was crowded 
and incredibly small, and it 
swayed a little under his feet, 
and it seemed at least a thous- 
and feet up from the ground. 
The gesticulating circus attend- 
ants down there looked like 
worried ants. Somewhere over 
there in that caught-up crowd 
was Caroline. His legs felt rub- 
bery and collapsible, and his 
head was spinning. 

“Mister, sit down, sit down.” 
He obeyed mechanically. “You 
feel better now?” 

He nodded wanly. 

“Wait until the act is over, 
and we'll help you down.” 

He watched them as they con- 
tinued their act. The wire look- 
ed like a thin strand lost in an 
infinity of space, and he saw 
how it gave under their feet. 
But then as he watched it seem- 
ed to eee to expand, to 
become a broad highway, and 
suddenly he knew that the 
stranger was on his job. “If any- 
body else can do it, I can do 
it,” he thought. It looked absurd- 
ly easy. 

He got to his feet just as the 
wire walkers were coming off. 
“Mister, we told you to stay 
down.” He ignored them. He 
placed one foot upon the wire 
tentatively. It gave way alarm- 
ingly, but his head felt clear and 
steady. He seized a balancing 
pole from one of the performers, 
who was too sartlod to try to 
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stop him. He stepped out again 
upon the wire. He inched for- 
ward, then placed his other foot 
out. There was no net down 
there, nothing to keep him from 
hurtling to his death but a thin 
wire, but he knew better than 
to look down. He moved his 
foot forward again... . 

It seemed almost a year later 
when he returmed to the stands. 
The people in his row made way 
for him uncomplainingly. His 

arty was strangely quiet. Caro- 
fine looked at him as if she were 
afraid of him... . 

“Daddy, daddy, you were 
wonderful!” Gwen cried. 

Her mother slapped her vici- 
ously. 


IT WAS TIME for some self- 
scrutiny, John Williamson 
thought as his party, somewhat 
chastened, somewhat embarrass- 
ed, scurried early from the cir- 
cus. The congratulations he had 
expected were notably absent; 
his guests looked at him, when 
they couldn’t avoid his eyes, as 
at a pet which has misbehaved 
in company. Winston Carr was 
blazing with anger, betrayed by 
that uncontrollable tic he had of 
rapidly blinking his eyes. The 
children, accepting the incom- 
prehensible mood of their par- 
ents, were silent, although John 
noticed that Stephen was almost 
bursting with curiosity and pride 
and had slipped his moist palm 
into his father’s, for the first time 
in many months. 


He saw that his wife’s lips 
were pursed and grim. There 
would have to be a reckoning 
with Caroline; things hadn’t been 
going as he had expected at all. 
Yes, Caroline had expressed ad- 
miration for his so astoundingly 
acquired pianistic prowess — but 
it was touched with fear; Caro- 
line knew very well, far better 
than his guests could, that he 
had no time for practicing — and 
such skill as he had shown is 
not obtained overnight except 
in wish-fulfillment dreams. 
Caroline knew there had to be 
some explanation; and when it 
was not forthcoming, the wall 
between them was further solidi- 
fied. 

The triumphs accomplished by 
diabolical intervention seemed 
in retrospect curiously unsatis- 
fying. He had been betrayed by 
ike vanity of the insecure into 
absurd __exhibitionistic _ tricks. 
There was no sense of solid 
achievement: What he had done 
was empty because it was so 
facile. Was that all he would ac- 
complish during the remainder 
of his five years — a series of 
parlor tricks? Why had he com- 
mitted himself so irrevocably? 
Wasn't it only because of a petty 
pique against Winston? He re- 
cognized the truth of the strang- 
er’s casual dismissal of Winston 
Carr — he was not worthy of a 
complicated revenge; he had 
been toppled o’er like a tenpin. 
And to effect so childish an 
humiliation he had committed 
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his immortal soul. He felt shriv- 
elled up all of a sudden, swept 
over by an Arctic wind — a soul 
forever lost, howling in the dark- 
ness. 


A MONTH LATER John Wil- 
liamson was a thoroughly frus- 
trated man. It had occurred to 
him that it was time to put away 
puerile exhibitions and do some- 
thing with his new powers that 
would be of benefit to human- 
ity. Just what, though, it was 
difficult to decide. There were 
so many things that needed to 
be done, and so little time left 
in which to do them. He might, 
for instance, become a surgeon — 


but he had no medical know- , 


ledge or degree whatsoever, and 
the thought of cutting into hu- 
man flesh and leaving his pa- 
tients to the caprices of the 
devil’s agent gave him pause; he 
could not risk the lives of others. 
Passing the Baby Grand one 
day, the scene of his first tri- 
umph, he was seized by a brilli- 
ant idea: he would become a 
composer. He purchased musi- 
cal notation paper and set to 
work. Caroline was impressed in 
spite of herself and kept the 
children away while he was 
working. The symphony he was 
writing took him three weeks; 
the ideas seemed to come to him 
soe 

When he had finished it, he 
took the work to the music cri- 
tic on one of the local papers. 
The critic glanced through the 


score, then looked up with an 
odd expression upon his face. 

“That's a great symphony, Mr. 
Williamson,” he said. 

“You really think it’s good?” 

“I think it’s great. But then, 
it always was great. Don’t you 
recognize it, Mr. Williamson? 
It’s the Beethoven Seventh.” 

It was then that John William- 
son realized how he had been 
tricked. His contract specified 
that he would be able to do any- 
thing that anyone else had done 
before. That condition preclud- 
ed any original creative activity 
upon his part; he could merely 
repeat sndlcesly what others had 
done before him. 

The thought was completely 
dispiriting. He sat around the 
house for days in dejection. 
Curiously, the humbling experi- 
ence brought Caroline close to 
him again; she welcomed the 
crushed little man back. She 
knew how to cope with him, as 
she -had never learned to cope 
with the godlike figure he had 
tried to be, or the great lover 
experienced in the techniques 
of Casanova and Don Juan. He 
was his familiar self again. 

And maybe it was possible to 
trick the tricksters. It would be 
a great boon to humanity if he 
could rediscover the treasures of 
the past lost in antiquity. Possi- 
bly he could rewrite the books 
lost in the burning of the great 
library at Alexandria, the plays 
of Euripides and Sophocles for- 
ever gone; maybe he could re- 
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paint the unknown Leonardos 
and Michelangelos. He tried his 
hand. 

As he was trying to compose 
something in Creek, there came 
a telephone call for him. 

“Mr. Williamson,” the voice 
said, “you know who this is.” 

“My friend from the cafe- 
teria’ 

“The same. Mr. Williamson, 
let me warn you. Apparently you 
haven’t read your contract very 
carefully. You'll recall that there 
are some statutes of limitations. 
What you are trying to do is de- 
finitely a violation of the con- 
tract. You were warned that you 
would not be permitted to upset 
the balance of the world too 
considerably. If you persist in 
your attempts, we'll consider the 
contract abrogated, and you'll 
find yourself in a new and perm- 
anent abode.” 

John Williamson heard a click 
in the receiver. 


A clipping from a news maga- 
zine: 


Patrons of the Sands Hotel 
at Los Vegas were treated to 
an unprecedented incident last 
week. 

The great Billy Johns blew 
his lines. 

Midway in a song (“It Ain’t 
Necessarily So,” the famous 
number sung by Sportin’ Life 
in Gershwin’s folk opera, 
Porgy and Bess) Billy stop- 
ped, mopped his forehead, 


glanced helplessly at his ac- 
companist. The hushed crowd 
expected him to resume with- 
in a moment, but the diminu- 
tive singer stood still, seeming 
to make no attempt to flag his 
faltering memory. 

The crowd waited for a quip 
from the resourceful show- 
man, but instead he did a 
strange thing. An agonized ex- 
pression upon his face, he 
cried out, “Are you there, 
God?”* — and stalked out. 

The Sands crowd has no ex- 
planation for the incident. He 
had not been disturbed by 
hecklers. Ever since he climb- 
ed upon the wagon six months 
ago, Billy’s audiences have 
been warmer than ever. His 
salary has been mounting fan- 
tastically.** It could not be 
said that he was in better 
voice, for the phenomenal en- 
tertainer has never been 
plagued by the vocal vicissi- 
tudes that beset lesser singers. 

It was the first time within 
anyone’s memory that Billy 
ever failed an audience. In a 
career that has been termed 
“fantastic” and “meteoric’*** 


®The climactic line of Philip Bar- 
ry’s_ expressionistic drama, Here 
Come the Clowns (1934), revived 
off-Broadway (1961). 


°°Reportedly $400,000 a week for 
his Sands engagement. 


°°°Forgetting that meteors fall 
toward Earth rather than shooting up 
into the sky. 
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the former office underling 
from New Haven, Conn. has 
risen faster than anyone in the 
history of show business. Of- 
fers poured in faster than he 
could accept. Perhaps the 
most versatile showman of 
them all (mimic, singer, dan- 
cer, juggler, tightrobe walker, 
monologist, pantomimist, 
pianist, conductor, director), 
Billy Johns (ne John William- 
son) has starred in nightclubs, 
opera (two seasons at the Met 
in Caruso’s old roles), Broad- 
way shows (How to Succeed 
With Women, An Evening 
With Billy Johns) and in his 
own TV show in a period of 
slightly less than four years. 

Show business buffs look to 
his private life for a possible 
explanation of Billy’s break- 
down. The devilish twinkle in 
his eyes, coupled ambivalently 
with a little-boy appeal, that 
has drawn hordes of eager 
starlets irresistibly to him ap- 
parently wasn’t sufficient to 
check his marital breakup 
with the former Caroline Carr 
(ten years of marriage, two 
children) and the increasing 
dependence upon psychiatric 
help. Readers will recall the 
frequent alcohol lapses that 
checkered his career until 
medicos insisted that spark- 
ling spring water be his main 
drink rather than sparkling 
Burgundy. 

Will Billy be able to fulfill 
his engagements at Miami 


Beach next week? Recalling 
his frequent boast (“If anyone 
else can do it, I can do it”), 
his fans await the outcome. 


JOHN WILLIAMSON was 
not alone in his hotel room. 
The stranger from the cafe- 
teria was seated across from him. 
Williamson had difficulty in 
recognizing him. The familiar 
face seemed to be melting, and 
patches of another skin — which 
John didn’t care to examine too 
closely — were showing through. 
The stranger. was saying, in a 
voice. that was becoming harsh- 
er and deeper, with a brazen 
tone, “The time has come, John 
Williamson. I don’t think we 
need indulge in melodrama, do 
ouP If youll just come quiet- 


so 

“I’m not ready to go just yet,” 
said John Williamson quietly. 

“No one ever is,” the stranger 
observed. 

“J think you’ve provided me 
with a loophole. I’ve read the 
statute of limitations very care- 
fully, and I fail to see why I 
can’t use the escape clause.” 

“What escape clause?” 


“Youll remember the agree- 
ment, that I would be enabled 
to do anything that anyone else 
has ever done before. Now I’m 
sure that at least one person — 
contradict me if I’m wrong — 
in all the long history of con- 
tracts with the devil has been 
enabled to escape from his con- 
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tract. Frankly, I don’t know how 
he did it, but you can provide 
ue with the method. That's your 
job. 

: The stranger howled sudden- 
ly. He made as if to clutch Wil- 
liamson with his hands — which 
were becoming more and more 
like claws — and then suddenly 


stopped. He sat down, sullenly. 

“You're right, John William- 
son. You win. But your victory 
won't be pleasant, I can assure 
ou. You'll have to go back to 
eing the obscure person you 
were, with no special powers.” 

“Thank God,” said John Wil- 
liamson. 


In reference to the two questions we have asked 
of you (1) would you like to see some science fiction 
tales which could legitimately be considered horror 
or strange stories (2) would you like to see an oc- 
casional article dealing with horror and strange 
subjects — not, of course, merely the gruesome true 
detective story type, your comments have been 
pretty well decisive on one of them. While few have 
said “do” or ‘‘don’t” print science fiction, so many 
of you have asked for specific stories of the type 
that we have outlined above, that we cannot doubt 
a plurality is in favor. Thus the “coming next issue” 
page announces one such nomination; and while we 
do not promise to run a science-fiction type tale in 
each and every issue unless a plurality of you make 
it clear that this is your desire, you will see more in 
issues to come. 


In reference to the second question, there simply 
have not been enough replies for us to make any 
sort of decision — except that of holding off the de- 
cision, so far as policy is concerned. At the moment, 
the “nay” votes are slightly ahead of the “ayes”. 
But we need more votes, so let me repeat the invi- 
tation to speak your mind. 


Che House 
Che Worm 
f Y Mer ae ore u E 


A reader refers to the “charnel odor” of horror, in discussing our intro- 
duction to the February issue of MOH. He could very well have been 
describing this present story, which has remained vivid in our memory since 
we first read it in 1933. It did not “rate” highly’ with the readers of the 
magazine in which it first appeared, very poset ly because of the com- 
petition with such authors as H. P. Lovecraft, Clark Ashton Smith, Robert 
E. Howard, Seabury Quinn, and Frank Belknap Long, who were also in the 
race that month. Without in any way demeaning these masters, or the 
stories they had at that time, we still feel that Mr. Prout’s first effort had 
no less memorable qualities. 


But see, amid the mimic rout 
A_ crawling shape intrudel 
A blood-red thing that writhes from 


out 
The scenic solitude! 
It writhes!—it writhes!—with mortal 
pangs 
The mimes become its food, 
And the angels sob at vermin fangs 
In human gore imbued. 
—Edgar Allan Poe 


FOR HOURS I had sat at my 
study table, trying in vain to 
feel and transmit to paper the 
sensations of a criminal in the 
death-house. You know how one 
may strive for hours — even 
days — to attain a desired effect, 
and then feel a sudden swift 
rhythm, and know he has found 


it? But how often, as though 
Fate herself intervened, does in- 
terruption come and mar, if not 
cover completely, the road which 
for a moment gleamed straight 
and whitel So it was with me. 

Scarcely had I lifted my hands 
to the keys when my fellow- 
roomer, who had long been bent 
quietly over a magazine, said, 
quietly enough, “That moon — 
I wonder if even it really exists!” 

I turned sharply. Fred was 
standing at the window, looking 
with a singularly rapt attention 
into the darkness. 

Curious, I rose and went to 
him, and followed his gaze into 
the night. There was the moon, 
a little past its full, but still 
nearly round, standing like a 
great red shield close above the 
tree-tops, yet real enough. . . . 

Something in the strangeness 
of my friend’s behavior prevent- 
ed the irritation which his un- 
fortunate interruption would or- 
dinarily have caused. 

“Just why did you say that?” I 
asked, after a moment’s hesita- 


tion. 

Shamefacedly he laughed, 
half apologetic. “I'm sorry I 
spoke aloud,” he said. “I was 
only thinking of a bizarre theory 
I ran across in a story.” 

“About the moon?” 

“No. Just an ordinary ghost 
story of the e you write. 
While Pan Walks is its name, 
and there was nothing in it a- 
bout the moon.” 

He looked again at the ruddy 
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globe, now lighting the darken- 
ed street below with a pale, 
tenuous light. Then he_ spoke: 
“You know, Art, that idea has 
taken hold of me; perhaps there 
is something to it after all... .” 


Theories of the bizarre have 
always enthralled, Fred as they 
always hold a romantic appeal 
for me. And so, while he revolv- 
ed his Jatest fancy in his mind, I 
waited expectantly. 

“Art,” he began at last, “do 
you believe that old story about 
thoughts becoming realities? I 
mean, thoughts of men having a 
physical manifestation?” 

I reflected a moment, before 
giving way to a slight chuckle. 
“Once,” I answered, “a young 
man said to Carlyle that he had 
decided to accept the material 
world as a reality; to which the 
older man only replied, “Egad, 
you'd better!’ . . . Yes,” I con- 
tinued, “I’ve often ran across the 
theory, but .. .” 

“You've missed the point,” 
was the quick rejoinder. “Accept 
your physical world, and what 
do you have? — Something that 
was created by God! And how 
do we know that all creation has 
stopped? Perhaps even we... .” 

He moved to a_book-shelf, 
and in a moment returned, dust- 
ing off a thick old leather-bound 
volume. 

“I first encountered the idea 
here,” he said, as he thumbed 
the yellowed pages, “but it was 
not until that bit of fiction press- 
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ed it into my mind that I thought 
of it seriously. Listen: 

“‘The Bible says, “In the be- 
ginning God created the heav- 
ens and the earth.” From what 
did He create it? Obviously, it 
was created by thought, imagery, 
force of will if you please. The 
Bible further says: “So God 
created man in His own image.” 
Does this not mean that man 
has all the attributes of the Al- 
mighty, only upon a_ smaller 
scale? Surely, then, if the mind 
of God in its omnipotence could 
create the entire universe, the 
mind of man, being made in 
the image of God, and being his 
counterpart on earth, could in 
the same way, if infinitely small- 
er in degree, create things of 
its own will. 

“For example, the old gods 
of the dawn-world. Who can sa 
that they did not exist in real- 
ity, being created by man? And, 
once created, how can we tell 
whether they will not develop 
into something to harass and de- 
stroy, beyond all control of their 
creators? If this be true, then 
the only way to destroy them is 
to cease to believe. Thus it is 
that the. old gods died when 
man’s faith turned from them to 
Christianity’.” 

He was silent a moment, 
watching me as I stood musing. 

“Strange where such thoughts 
can lead a person,” I said. “How 
are we to know which things 
are real and which are fancies — 
racial fantasies, I mean, com- 


mon in all of us. I think I see 
what you mean when you won- 
dered if the moon were real.” 

“But imagine,” said my com- 


panion, “a group of people, a 
cult, all thinking the same 
thoughts, worshipping the same 


imaginary figure. What might 
not happen, if their fanaticism 
were such that they thought and 
felt deeply? A physical manifes- 
tation, alien to those of us who 
did not believe. .. .” 

And so the discussion contin- 
ued. And when at last we finally 
slept, the moon which prompted 
it all was hovering near the 
zenith, sending its cold rays up- 
on _a world of hard physical 
reality. 


NEXT MORNING we both 
arose early — Fred to go back 
to his prosaic work as a bank 
clerk, I to place myself belated- 
ly before my typewriter. After 
the diversion of the night before, 
I found that I was able to work 
out the bothersome scene with 
little difficulty, and that eve- 
ning I mailed the finished and 
revised manuscript. 

When my friend came in he 
spoke calmly of our conversa- 
tion the night before, even ad- 
mitting that he had come to con- 
sider the theory a rank bit of 
metaphysics. 

Not quite so calmly did he 
speak of the hunting-trip which 
he suggested. Romantic fellow 
that he was, his job at the bank 
was sheer drudgery, and any 
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escape was rare good fortune. I, 
too, with my work out of the 
way and my mind clear, was 
doubly delighted at the pros- 
pect. 

“Td like to shoot some 
squirrels,” I agreed. “And I know 
a good Biaee Can you leave 
tomorrow?” 

“Yes, tomorrow; my vacation 
starts then,” he replied. “But for 
a long time I’ve been wanting to 
go back to my old stamping- 
grounds. It’s not so very far — 
only a little over a hundred 
miles, and” — he looked at me 
in apology for differing with my 
plans — “in Sacrament Wood 
there are more squirrels than you 
ever saw.” 

And so it was agreed. 


SACRAMENT WOOD is an 
anomaly. Three or four miles 
wide and twice as long, it fills 
the whole of a peculiar valley, 
a rift, as it were, in the rugged 
topography of the higher Ozarks. 
No stream flows through it, 
there is nothing suggesting a 
normal valley; it is merely there, 
by sheer physical presence defy- 
ing all questions. Grim, tree- 
flecked mountains hem it in on 
every side, as though seeking by 
their own ruggedness to com- 
pensate this spot of gentleness 
and serenity. And here lies the 
peculiarity: though the moun- 
tains around here are all inhabit- 
ed—sparsely, of course, through 
necessity — the valley of the 


wood, with every indication of 
a wonderful fertility, has never 
felt the plow; and the tall, 
smooth forest of scented oak has 
never know the ax of the wood- 
man. 

I too had known Sacrament 
Wood; it was generally recog- 
nized as a sportsman’s paradise, 
and twice, long before, I had 
hunted there. But that was so 
long ago that I had all but for- 
gotten, and now I was truly 
grateful to have been reminded 
of it again. For if there is a 
single place in the world where 
squirrels grow faster than they 
can be shot, it is Sacrament 
Wood. 

It was midafternoon when we 
finally wound up the last moun- 
tain trail to stop at last in a 
small clearing. A tiny shanty 
with clapboard roof stood as or- 
nament beside the road, and be- 
hind it a bent figure in faded 
overalls was chopping the with- 
ered stalks of cotton. 

“That would be old Zeke,” 
confided my companion, his eyes 
shining with even this reminder 
of childhood. “Hallo!” he shout- 
ed, stepping to the ground. 

The old mountaineer straight- 
ened, and wrinkled his face in 
recognition. He stood thus a 
moment, until my companion 
inquired as to the hunting; then 
his eyes grew dull again. He 
shook his head dumbly. 

“Ain't no hunting now, boys. 
Everything is dead. Sacrament 
Wood is dead.” 
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Dead!” I cried. “Impossible! 
Why is it dead?” 

I knew in a moment that I 
had spoken without tact. The 
mountaineer has no information 
to give one who expresses a dé- 
sire for it — much less an out- 
lander who shows incredulity. 

The old man turned back to 
his work. “Ain't no_ hunting 
now,” he repeated, and furious- 
ly attacked a stalk of cotton 

So obviously dismissed, we 
could not remain longer. “Old 
Zeke has lived too long alone,” 
confided Art as we moved away. 
“All mountaineers get that way 
sooner or later.” 

We continued. The road stret- 
ched ahead for some distance 
along the level top. And then, 
as we started the rough descent, 
Sacrament Wood burst full upon 
our view, clothed as I had never 
before seen it. Bright red, yel- 
low, and brown mingled togeth- 
er in splashes of beauty as the 
massive trees put on their au- 
tumnal dress. Almost miniature 
it appeared to us from our look- 
out, shimmering like a mountain 
lake in the dry heat of early fall. 


NIGHT COMES early in the 
deep valley of Sacrament Wood. 
The sun was just resting on the 
high peak in the west as we en- 
tered the forest and struck camp. 
But long after comparative dark- 
ness had come over us, the 
mountain down which we had 
come was illuminated a_ soft 
gold. 


We sat over our pipes in the 
gathering dusk. It was deeply 
peaceful, there in the darken- 
ing wood, and yet Fred and I 
were unnaturally silent, perhaps 
having the same thoughts. ry 
were the massive trees so early 
shorn of leaves? Why had the 
birds ceased to sing? 

A cheery fire soon dispelled 
our fears. We were again the 
two hunters, rejoicing in our 
freedom and our anticipation. 
At least, I was. Fred, however, 
somewhat overcame my feeling 


of security. 
“Art, whatever the cause, we 
must admit that Sacrament 


Wood is dead. Why, man, those 
trees are not getting ready for 
dormance; they are dead. Why 
haven’t we heard birds? Blue- 
jays used to keep this place in 
a continual uproad. And where 
did I get the feeling I had as 
we entered here? Art, I am sen- 
sitive to these things. I can feel 
a graveyard in the dsckest night; 
and that is how I felt as I came 
here — as if I was entering a 
graveyard. I know, I tell you 

“I felt it, too,” I answered. 
“But all that is gone now. The 
fire changes things.” 

“Yes, the fire changes things. 
Hear that moaning in the trees? 
You think that is the wind? Well, 
you're wrong, I tell you. That is 
not the wind. Something not hu- 
man is suffering; maybe the fire 
hurts it.” 

I laughed, uncomfortably 
enough. “Come,” I said, “you'll 
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be ‘giving me the jimmies, too. 
I felt the same way you did; I 
even smelt an odor, but the old 
man just had us upset. That’s 
all. The fire has changed things. 
It’s all right now.” 

“Yes,” he said, “it’s all right 
now.” 

For all his nervousness, Fred 
was the first to sleep that night. 
We heaped the fire high bats 
turning in, and I lay for a long 
while and watched the leaping 
Hanes: And I thought about the 

e. 

“Fire is clean,” I said to my- 
self, as though directed from 
without. “Fire is clean; fire is 
life. The very life of our bodies 
is preserved by oxidation. Yes, 
without fire there would be no 
cleanness in the world.” 

But I too must have dropped 
off, for when I was awakened 
Py a low moan the fire was dead. 

@ wood was quiet; not a 
whisper or rustle of leaves dis- 
turbed the heavy stillness of the 
night. And then I sensed the 

or. . . . Once sensed, it grew 
and grew until the air seemed 
heavy, even massive with the 
inertia of it, seemed to press it- 
self into the ground through 
sheer weight. It eddied and 
swirled in sickening waves of 
smell. It was the odor of death, 
and _putridity. 

I heard another moan. 

“Fred,” I called, my voice 
catching in my throat. 

The only answer was a deeper 
moan. os : a 


I grasped his arm, and — my 
fingers sank in the bloated flesh 
as into a rotting corpse! The 
skin burst like an over-ripe berry, 
and slime flowed over my hand 
and dripped from my fingers. 


OVERCOME WITH horror, I 
struck a light; and under the 
tiny flare I saw for a moment — 
his face! Purple, bloated, the 
crawling flesh nearly covered 
his staring eyes; white worms 
swarmed his puffed body, exud- 
ed squirming from his nostrils, 
and fell upon his livid lips. The 
foul stench grew stronger; so 
thick was it that my tortured 
lungs cried out for relief.. Then, 
with a shriek of terror, I cast 
the lighted match from me, and 
threw myself into the bed, and 
buried my face in the pillow. 

How long I lay there, sick, 
trembling, overcome _ with 
nausea, I do not know. But I 
slowly became aware of a rush- 
ing sound in the tree-tops. Great 
limbs creaked and groaned; the 
trunks themselves seemed to 
crack in agony. I looked up, and 
saw a ruddy light reflected a- 
bout us. And like .a crash of 
thunder came the thought into 
my brain: 

“Fire is clean; fire is life. 
Without fire there would be no 
cléanness in the world.” 

And at this command I rose, 
and grasped everything within 
reach, and cast it upon the dy- 
ing flames. Was I mistaken, or 
was the odor of death really less? 
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I hauled wood, and heaped the 
fire high. Fortunate indeed that 
the match I had thrown had 
fallen in the already sere leaves! 

When next I thought of my 
companion the roaring blaze 
was leaping fifteen feet in air. 
Slowly I turned, expecting to 
see a corpse weltering in a 
miasma of filth, and saw — a 
man calmly sleeping! His face 
was flushed, his hands _ still 
slightly swollen; but he was 
clean! He breathed. Could I, I 
asked, have dreamed of death, 
and the odor of death? Could 
I have dreamed the worms? 

T awoke him, and waited. 

He half looked at me, and 
then, gazing at the fire, gave a 
cry of ecstasy. A light of bliss 
shone for a moment in his eyes, 
as in a young child first staring 
at the mystery of cleansing 
flame; and then, as realization 
came, this too faded into a look 
of terror and loathing. 

“The worms!” he cried. “The 
maggots! The odor came, and 
with it the worms. And I awoke. 
Just as the fire died. . . . I 
couldn’t cry out. The worms 
came — I don’t know whence; 
from nowhere, perhaps. They 
came, and they crawled, and 
they ate. And the smell came 
with them! It just appeared, as 
did the worms, from out of thin 
air! It just — became. Then — 
death! — I died, I tell you — I 
rotted — I rotted, and the anaes: 

— the maggots — they ate... . 
am dead, 1 say! Dead! Or Should 


be!” He covered his face with 
his hands. 


HOW WE LIVED out the 
night without going mad, I do 
not know. All through the long 
hours we kept the fire burning 
high; and all through the night 
the lofty trees moaned back their 
mortal agony. The rotting death 
did not return; in some strange 
way the fire kept us clean of it, 
and fought it back. But our 
brains felt, and dimly compre- 
hended, the noisome evil flound- 
ering in the darkness, and the 
pain which our immunity gave 
this devilish forest. 

I could not understand why 
Fred had so easily fallen a vic- 
tim to the death, while I remain- 
ed whole. He tried to explain 
that his brain was more recep- 
tive, more sensitive. 

“Sensitive to what?” I asked. 

But he did not know. 

Dawn came at last, sweeping 
westward before it the web of 
darkness. From across the forest, 
and around us on all sides, the 
giant trees rustled in pain, sug- 
gesting the gnashing of millions 
of anguished teeth. And over the 
ridge to eastward came the 
smiling sun. 

Never was a day so long in 
coming, and never so welcome 
its arrival. In a half-hour our 
belongings were gathered, and 
we quickly drove to the open 
road. 

“Fred, you remember our con- 
versation of a couple of eve- 
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nings ago?” I asked my com- 
panion, after some time of sil- 
ence. “I'm wondering whether 
that couldn’t apply here.” 

“Meaning that we were the 
victims of — hallucination? Then 
how do you account for this?” 
He raised his sleeve above his 
elbow, showing his arm. How 
well did I remember it! For 
there, under curling skin and 
red as a brand, was the print of 
my hand! 

“I sensed, not felt, you grip 
me last night,” said Fred. “There 
is our evidence.” 

“Yes,” I answered, slowly. 
“We've got lots to think of, you 
and I.” 

And we rode together in sil- 
ence. 

When we reached home, it 
was not yet noon, but the bright- 
ness of the day had already 
wrought wonders with our per- 
spective. I think that the lim- 
itation of the human mind, far 
from being a curse, is the most 
merciful thing in the world. We 
live on a quiet, sheltered island 
of ignorance, and from the single 
current flowing by our shores 
we visualize the vastness of the 
black seas around us, and see — 
simplicity and safety. And yet, 
if only a portion of the cross- 
currents and whirling vortexes 
of mystery and chaos could be 
revealed to our consciousness, 
we should immediately go in- 
sane. 


THE WOUND ON Fred’s 


arm healed quickly; in a week 
not even a scar remained. But 
we were changed. We had seen 
the cross-current, and — we 
knew. By daylight a swift re- 
collection often brought nausea; 
and the nights, even with the 
lights left burning, were rife 
with horror. Our very lives seem- 
ed bound into the events of one 
night. 

Yet, even so, I was not pre- 
pared for the shock I felt when, 
one night nearly a month later, 
Fred burst into the room, his 
face livid. 

“Read this,” he said in a husky 
whisper, and extended a crump- 
led newspaper to my hand. I 
reached Toe it, read where he 
had pointed. 


MOUNTAINEER DIES 


Ezekiel Whipple, lone mountaineer, 
aged 64, was found dead in his cab- 
in yesterday by neighbors. 

The post-mortem revealed a_terri- 
ble state of putrefaction; medical men 
aver that death could not have oc- 
curred less than two weeks ago. 

The examination by the coroner 
revealed no sign of foul play, yet 
local forces for law and order are 
working upon what may yet be a 
valuable clue. Jesse Layton, a near 
neighbor and close friend of the aged 
bachelor, states that he visited and 
held conversation with him the day 
preceding; and it is upon this state- 
ment that anticipation of possible ar- 
Test is based. 


“God!” I cried. “Does it mean 


“Yes! It’s spreading — what- 
ever it is. It’s reaching out, 
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crawling over the mountains. 
God knows to where it may fin- 
ally extend.” 

“No. It is not a disease. It is 
alive. It’s alive, Art! I tell you, 
I felt it; I heard it. I think it 
tried to talk to me.” 

For us there was no sleep that 
night. Every moment of our half- 
forgotten experience was relived 
a thousand times, every horror 
amplified by the darkness and 
our fears. We wanted to flee to 
some far country, to leave far 
behind us the terror we had 
felt. We wanted to stay and 
fight to destroy the destroyer. 
We wanted to plan; but — hate- 
ful thought — how could we 
plan to fight — nothing? We 
were as helpless as the old 
mountaineer. 

And so, torn by these con- 
flicting desires, we did what 
was to be expected — precisely 
nothing. We might even have 
slipped back in to the even ten- 
or of our lives had not news dis- 
patches showed still further 
spread, and more death. 

Eventually, of course, we told 
our story. But lowered glances 
and obvious embarrassment told 
us too well how little we wcre 
believed. Indeed, who conld ex- 
pect normal people of the year 
1933, with normal experiences, 
to believe the obviously impos- 
sible? And so, to save ourselves. 
we talked no more, but watched 
in dread from the sidelines the 
slow, implacable growth. 


IT WAS MIDWINTER be- 
fore the first town fell in the 
way of the expanding circle. 
Only a mountain village of half 
a hundred inhabitants; but the 
death came upon them one cold 
winter night — late at night, for 
there were no escapes — and 
smothered all in their beds. And 
when the next day visitors 
found and reported them, there 
was descril the same terrible 
advanced state of putrefaction 
that had been present in all the 
other cases. 

Then the world, apathetic al- 
ways, began to believe. But, ev- 
en so, they sought the easiest, 
the most natural, explanation, 
and refused to recognize the 
possibilities we half outlined to 
them. Some new plague, they 
said, is threatening us, is ravag- 
ing our hill country. We will 
move away. . . . A few moved. 
But the optimists, trusting all to 
the physicians, stayed on. And 
we, scarce knowing why, stayed 
on with them. 

Yes, the world was waking to 
the danger. The plague became 
one of the most popular topics 
of conversation. Revivalists pre- 
dicted the end of the world. 
And the physicians, as usual, set 
to work. Doctors swarmed the 
infected district, in fear of per- 
sonal safety examined the swol- 
len corpses, and found — the 
bacteria of decay, and — the 
worms. They warned the na- 
tives to leave the surrounding 
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country; and then, to avoid 
panic, they added encouragement. 


“We have an inkling of the 
truth,” they said, after the best 
manner of the detective agency. 
“It is hoped that we may soon 
isolate the deadly bacterium, and 
produce an immunizing serum.” 

And the world believed... . 
I, too, half believed, and even 
dared to hope. 

“It is a plague,” I said, “some 
strange new plague that is kill- 
ing the country. We were there, 
first of all.” 

But, “No,” said Fred. “It is not 
a plague. I was there; I felt it; 
it talked to me. It is Black Mag- 
ic, I tell you! What we need is, 
not medicine, but medicine men.” 

And I-—I half believed him, too! 


SPRING CAME, and the en- 
croaching menace had expanded 
to a circle ten miles in radius, 
with a point in the wood as a 
center. Slow enough, to be sure, 
but seemingly irresistible. . . . 
The quiet, lethal march of the 
disease, the death, as it was 
called, still remained a mystery 
— and a fear. And as week after 
week fled by with no good tid- 
ings from the physicians and 
men of science there assembled, 
my doubts grew stronger. Why, 
I asked, if it were a plague, did 
it never strike its victims during 
the day? What disease could 
strike down all life alike, wheth- 
er animal or vegetable? 


“Fred,” I said one day, “they 
can’t stand fire — if you are 
right. We'll burn the wood. 
We'll take kerosene. We'll burn 
the wood, and if you are right, 
the thing will die.” 

His face brightened. “Yes,” he 
said, “we'll burn the wood, and 
— the thing will die. Fire saved 
me: I know it; you know it. Fire 
could never cure a disease; it 
could never make normal trees 
whisper and groan, and crack 
in agony. We'll burn the wood, 
and the thing will die.” 

So we said, and so we be- 
lieved. And we set to work. 

Four barrels of kerosene we 
took, and tapers, and torches. 
And on a clear, cold day in early 
March we set out in the truck. 
The wind snapped bitterly out 
of the north; our hands grew 
blue with chill in the open cab. 
But it was a clean cold. Before 
its pure sharpness, it was almost 
impossible to believe that we 
were heading toward filth and a 
barren country of death. And, 
still low in the east, the sun sent 
its bright yellow shafts over the 
already budding trees. 

It was still early in the morn- 
ing when we arrived at the edge 
of the slowly enlarging circle of 
death. Here the last victim, on- 
ly a day or so earlier, had met 
his end. Yet, even withont this 
last to tell us of its nearness, we 
could have judged by the ab- 
sence of all life. The tiny buds 
we had noted earlier were ab- 
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sent; the trees remained dry and 
cold as in the dead of winter. 

Why did not the people of 
the region heed the warnings 
and move? True, most of them 
had done so. But a few old 
mountaineers remained — and 
died one by one. 

We drove on, up the rocky, 

recipitous trail, leaving the 
Bustle and safety of the normal 
world behind us. A faint stench 
assailed my nostrils—the odor of 
death. It grew and it grew. Fred 
was pale; and, for that matter, 
so was I. Pale — and weak. 

“We'll light a torch,” I said. 
“Perhaps this odor will die.” 

We lit a torch in the bright- 
ness of the day, then drove on. 

Once we passed a _ pig-sty: 
white bones lay under the sun; 
the flesh was decayed and eat- 
en away entirely. 

The sun was still bright, but 
weak, in some strange way. It 
shone doubtfully, vacillating, as 
if there were a partial eclipse. 

But the valley was near. We 
passed the last mountain, 
passed the falling cabin of the 
mountaineer who was the first 
to die. We started the descent. 


SACRAMENT WOOD lay 
below us, not fresh and green as 
T had seen it first, years before, 
nor yet flashing with color as 
on our last trip the autumn be- 
fore. It was cold, and obscured. 
A black cloud lay over it, a 
blanket of darkness, a rolling 


mist like that which is said to 
obscure the River Styx. It cov- 
ered the region of death like a 
heavy shroud, and hid it from 
our probing eyes. Could I have 
been mistaken, or did I hear a 
broad whisper rising from the 
unhallowed wood of the holy 
name? Or did I feel something 
I could not hear? 

But in one respect I could 
not be wrong. It was growing 
dark. The farther we moved 
down the rocky trail, the deep- 
er we descended into this 
stronghold of death, the paler 
became the sun, the more ob- 
scured our passage. 

“Fred,” I said in a low voice, 
“they are hiding the sun. They 
are destroying the light. The 
wood will be dark.” 

“Yes,” he answered. “The 
light hurts them. I could feel 
their pain and agony that morn- 
ing as the sun rose; they can not 
kill in the day. But now they 
are stronger, and are hiding the 
sun itself. The light hurts them, 
and they are destroying it.” 

We lit another torch and 
drove on. 

When we reached the wood, 
the darkness had deepened, the 
almost palpable murk had thick- 
ened until the day had become 
as a moonlight night. But it was 
not a silver night. The sun was 
red; red as blood, shining on 
the accursed forest. Great red 
rings surrounded it, like the red 
rings of sleeplessness surrounding 
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a diseased eye. No, the sun itself 
was not clean; it was weak, dis- 
eased, powerless as ourselves be- 
for the new terror. Its real glow 
mingled with the crimson of the 
torches, and lit up the scene a- 
round us with the color of blood. 


WE DROVE AS far as solid 
ground would permit our pas- 
sage — barely to the edge of the 
forest, where the wiry, scraggly 
growth of cedar and blackjack 
gave place to the heavy growth 
of taller, straighter oak. Then 
we abandoned our conveyance 
and stepped upon the rotting 


earth. And at this, more strong-. 


ly it seemed than before, the 
stench of rottenness came over 
us. We were thankful that all 
animal matter had decayed en- 
tirely away; there only re- 
mained the acrid, penetrating 
odor of decaying plants; disa- 
greeable, and powerfully sug- 
gestive to our already sharpened 
nerves, but endurable. . . . And 
it was warm, there in the death- 
ridden floor of the valley. In 
spite of the season of the year 
and the absence of the sun’s 
warmth, it was not cold. The 
heat of decay, of fermentation, 
overcame the biting winds 
which occasionally swept down 
from the surrounding hills. 

The trees were dead. Not on- 
ly dead; they were rotten. Great 
limbs had crashed to the ground, 
and littered the soggy floor. All 
smaller branches were gone, 


but the trees themselves re- 
mained upright, their naked 
limbs stretched like supplicat- 
ing arms to the heavens as these 
martyrs of the wood stood wait- 
ing. Yet in even these massive 
trunks the worms crawled — 
and ate. It was a forest of death, 
a nightmare, fungous forest that 
cried out to the invaders, that 
sobbed in agony at the bright 
torches, and rocked to and fro 
in all its unholy rottenness. 

Protected by our torches, we 
were immune to the forces of 
death that were rampant in the 
dark reaches of the wood, be- 
yond our flaring light. But while 
they could not prey upon our 
bodies, they called, they drew 
upon our minds. Pictures of hor- 
ror, of putridity and nightmare 
thronged our brains. I saw again 
my comrade as he had lain in 
his bed, over a half-year before; 
I thought of the mountain vil- 
lage, and of the three-score vic- 
tims who had died there in one 
night. 

We did not dare, we knew, 
to dwell on these things; we 
would go insane. We hastened 
to collect a pile of dead limbs. 
We grasped the dank, rotten 
things — limbs and _ branches 
which broke on lifting, or crum- 
bled to dust between our fing- 
ers. At last, however, our heap 
was piled high with the drvest. 
the firmest of them, and over all 
we poured a full barrel of ker- 
osene. And as we lit the vast 
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pile, and watched the flames 
roar high and higher, a sigh of 
pain, sorrow and impotent rage 
swept the field of death. 

“The fire hurts them,” I said. 
“While there is fire they can 
not harm us; the forest will 
burn, and they will all die.” 

“But will the forest burn? 
They have dimmed the sun 
they have even dimmed our 
torches. See! They should be 
brighter! Would the forest burn 
of itself, even if they let it 
alone? It is damp and rotten, 
and will not burn. See, our fire 
is burning out! We have failed.” 

Yes, we had failed. We were 
forced to admit it when, after 
two more trials, we were at last 
satisfied beyond any doubt that 
the forest could not be de- 
stroyed by fire. Our hearts had 
been strong with courage, but 
now fear haunted us, cold per- 
spiration flooded our sick, trem- 
bling bodies as we sent the clat- 
tering truck hurtling up the 
rocky trail to safety. Our torch- 
es flared in the wind, and left a 
black trail of smoke behind us 
as we fled. 

But, we promised ourselves, 
we would come again. We 
would bring many men, and dy- 
namite. We would find where 
this thing had its capital, and 
would destroy it. 

And we tried. But again we 
failed. 


THERE WERE no more 


deaths. Even the most obstinate 
moved from the stricken coun- 
try when spring came and re- 
vealed the actual presence of 
the deadly circle. No one could 
doubt the mute testimony of the 
dead and dying trees that fell 
in its grip. Fifty, a hundred or 
two hundred feet in a night the 
circle spread; trees that one day 
were fresh and alive, sprouting 
with shoots of green, were the 
next day harsh and yellow. The 
death never retreated. It ad- 
vanced during the nights; held 
its ground during the day. And 
at night again the fearful march 
continued. 

A condition of terror pre- 
vailed over the populations in 
adjoining districts. The news- 
papers carried in their columns 
nothing but blasted hopes. They 
contained long descriptions of 
each new advance; long, techni- 
cal theories of the scientists as- 
sembled at the front of battle; 
but no hope. 

We pointed this out to the 
terror-ridden people, told them 
that in our idea lay the only 
chance of victory. We outlined 
to them our plan, pleaded for 
their assistance. But, “No,” they 
said. “The plague is spreading. 
It began in the wood, but it is 
out of the wood now. How 
would it help to burn the wood 
now? The world is doomed. 
Come with us, and live while 
you can. We must all die.” 

No, there was no one willing 
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to listen to our plan. And so we 
went north, where the death, 
through its unfamiliarity and re- 
moteness, had not yet disrupted 
society. Here the people, doubt- 
ful, hesitant, yet had faith in 
their men of science, still pre- 
served order, and continued in 
industry. But our idea received 
no welcome. “We trust the doc- 
tors,” they said. 
And none would come. 


“FRED,” I TOLD him, we 
have not yet failed. We will 
uip a large truck. No! We will 

e a tractor. We will do as we 
said. Take more kerosene, and 
dynamite; we will destroy it 
yet!” 

It was our last chance; we 
knew that. If we failed now, the 
world was indeed doomed. And 
we knew that every day the 
death grew stronger, and we 
worked fast to meet it. 

The materials we needed we 
hauled overland in the truck; 
more torches, dynamite, eight 
barrels of kerosene. We even 
took two guns. And then we 
loaded all these in an impro- 
vised trailer behind the caterpil- 
lar, and started out. 

The wood was dark now, al- 
though it was not yet midday 
when we entered. Black as a 
well at midnight was the forest: 
our torches sent their flickering 
red a scant twenty feet through 
the obstinate murk. And 
through the shivering darkness 


there reached our ears a vast 
murmur, as of a million hives of 
bees. 

How we chose a path I do 
not know; I tried to steer to- 
ward the loudest part of the 
roar, hoping that by so doing 
we would find the source itself 
of the scourge. And our going 
was not difficult. The tractor 
laid down its endless track. 
crushing to paste beneath it the 
dank, rotting wood which lit- 
tered the forest floor. And from 
behind, over the smooth track 
crushed through the _ forest, 
lumbered the heavy trailer. 

The gaunt, scarred trees, 
shorn of every limb, stood 
around us like weird sentinels 
pointing the way. And, if possi- 
ble, the scene grew more deso- 
late the farther we proceeded; 
the creaking trunks standing 
pole-like seemed more and more 
rotten; the odor of death around 
us, not the sickening odor of de- 
cay, but the less noxious yet 
more penetrating smell of rot- 
tenness complete, grew even 
more piercing. And It called 
and drew. From out of the dark- 
ness it crept into our brains, 
moved them, changed them to 
do its will. We did not know. 
We only knew that the odor 
around us no longer nauseated; 
it became the sweetest of per- 
fumes to our nostrils. We only 
knew that the fungus-like trees 
pleased our eyes, seemed to fill 
and satisfy some long-hidden es- 
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thetic need. In my mind there 
grew a picture of a_ perfect 
world: damp, decayed vegeta- 
tion and succulent flesh — rot- 
ting flesh — upon which to feed. 
Over all the earth, it seemed, 
this picture extended; and I 
shouted aloud in ecstasy. 

At the half-involuntary shout, 
something flashed upon me, and 
I knew that these thoughts were 
not my own, but were foisted 
upon me from without. With a 
shriek, I reached to the torch 
above and bathed my arms in 
the living flame; I grasped the 
taper from its setting and bran- 
dished it in my comrade’s face. 
The cleansing pain _ raced 
through my veins and nerves; the 
picture faded, the longing pass- 
ed away; | was myself again. 


THEN, SUDDENLY, above 
the roar from without and the 
steady beat of our engine, we 
heard a human chant. I idled 
the motor, jerked out the gears. 
Clear on our ears its mote now, a 
chant in a familiar, yet strangely 
altered tongue. Life! In this re- 
gion of death? It was impossi- 
ble! the chan ceased, and the 
hum among the poles of trees 
doubled in intensity. Someone, 
or something, rose to declaim. 
I strained my ears to hear, but 
it was unnecessary; clear and 
loud through the noisome dark- 
ness rose its high semi-chant: 

“Mighty is our lord. the 
Worm. Mightier than all the 


kings of heaven and of earth is 
the Worm. The gods create; 
man plans and builds; but the 
Worm effaces their handiwork. 

“Mighty are the planners and 
the builders; great their works 
and their possessions. But at last 
they must jo heir to a narrow 
plot of earth; and even that, for- 
sooth, the Worm will take away. 

“QO Master! On bended knee 
we give thee all these things! 
We give unto thee the life of 
the earth to be thy morsel of 
food! We give unto thee the 
earth itself to be thy residence! 

“Mighty, oh mighty above all 
the kings of heaven and of earth 
is our lord and master, the Worm, 
to whom Time is naught!” 

Sick with horror and_repul- 
sion, Fred and I exchanged 
glances. There was life! God 
knew what sort, but life, and 
human! Then, there in that for- 
est of hell, with the odor, sight, 
and sound of death around us, 
we smiled! I swear we smiled! 
We were given a chance to 
fight; to fight something tangi- 
ble. I raced the motor, snapped 
the machine into gear and 
pushed on. 

And one hundred feet farther 
I stopped, for we were upon 
the worshippers! Half a hun- 
dred of them there were, 
crouching and kneeling, yes, ev- 
en wallowing in the putrefac- 
tion and filth around them. And 
the sounds, the cries to which 
they gave vent as our flaming 
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torches smote full upon their 
sightless, staring eyes! Only a 
madman could recall and place 
upon the printed page the lit- 
anies of hate and terror which 
they flung into our faces. There 
are vocal qualities peculiar to 
men, and vocal qualities pecu- 
liar to beasts; but nowhere this 
side of the pit of hell itself can 
be heard the raucous cries that 
issued from their straining 
throats as we grasped our tapers 
and raced toward them. A few 
moments only did they stand 
defiantly in our way; the pain 
of the unaccustomed light was 
too much for their sensitive 
eyes. With shrill shourts of terror 
they turned and fled. And we 
looked about us, upon the welter- 
ing filth with which we were 
surrounded, and — smiled again! 


For we saw their idol! Not an 
idol of wood, or stone, or of any 
clean, normal thing. It was a 
heaped-up grave! Massive, twen- 
ty feet long and half as hich, it 
was covered with rotting bones 
and limbs of trees. The earth, 
piled there in the gruesome 
mound, shivered and heaved as 
from some foul life within. 
Then, half buried in filth, we 
saw the headstone — itself a rot- 
ting beard, leaning askew in its 
shallow setting. And on it was 
carved only the line: The House 
of the Worm. 

The house of the worm! A 
heaped-up grave! And the cult 


of blackness and death had 
sought to make of the world one 
foul grave, and to cover even 
that with a shroud of darkness! 


WITH A SHRIEK of rage I 
stamped my foot upon the earth 
piled there. The crust was thin, 
so thin that it broke through, 
and_ nearly precipitated me 
headlong into the pit itself; on- 
ly a violent wrench backward 
prevented me from falling into 
the pitching mass of — worms! 
White, wriggling, the things 
squirmed there under our 
blood-red, flaring light, writhed 
with agony in the exquisite tor- 
ture brought to them by the 
presence of cleansing flame. 
The house of the worm, indeed. 

Sick with loathing, we 
worked madly. The roar of the 
alien forest had risen to a howl 
— an eldritch gibber which sang 
in our ears and drew at our 
brains as we toiled. We lit more 
torches, bathed our hands in the 
flame, and then, in defiance of 
the malign will, we demolished 
the quivering heap of earth 
which had mocked the form of 
a grave. We planted dynamite. 
We carried barrel after barrel of 
fuel, and poured it upon the 
squirming things, which were 
already spreading out, rolling 
like an ocean of filth at our very 
feet. And then, forgetting the 
machine which was to take us 
to safety, I hurled the box of 
black powder upon them, 
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watched it sink through the 
mass until out of sight, then ap- 
plied the torch. And fled. 

“Art! The tractor — the rest of 
the oil we need to light our way 
out...” 

I laughed insanely, and ran on. 

Two hundred yards away, 
stopped and aud the spect- 
acle. The flames, leaping fifty 
feet in air, illumined the forest 
around us, pushed back the 
thick unnatural gloom into the 
heavy darkness behind us. Un- 
seen voices that howled madly 
and mouthed hysterical gibber- 
ish tore at our very souls in 
their wild pleading; so tangible 
were they that we felt them pull 
at our bodies, sway them back 
and forth with the unholy dance 
of the rocking trees. From the 
pit of foulness where the flames 
danced brightest, a dense cloud 
of yellow smoke arose; a vast 
frying sound shrilled through 
the wood, was echoed back up- 
on us by the blackness around. 
The tractor was enveloped in 
flames, the last barrel of oil 
spouting fire. And then... 

There came a deep, heavy- 
throated roar; the pulpy ground 
beneath our feet waved and 
shook; the roaring flames, im- 
pelled by an irresistible force 
beneath them, rose simultane- 
ously into air, curved out in long 
sweeping parabolas of lurid 
flame, and scattered over the 
moaning. forest floor. 

The house of the worm was 


destroyed; and _ simultaneously 
with its destruction the howling 
voices around us died into a 
heavy-throated whisper of si- 
lence. The black mist of dark- 
ness above and about shook for 
a moment like a sable silk, 
caught gropingly at us, then 
rolled back over the ruined trees 
and revealed — the sun! 

The sun, bright in all his 
noonday glory, burst out full 
above us, warming our hearts 
with a golden glow. 


“See, Art!” my companion 
whispered, “the forest is burn- 
ing! There is nothing now to 
stop it, and everything will be 
destroyed.” 

It was true. From a thousand 
tiny places flames were rising 
and spreading, sending queer 
little creepers of flame to ex- 
plore for further progress, was 
taking root. 

We turned, we walked swift- 
ly into the breath of the warm 
south wind which swept down 
upon us; we left the growing 
fire at our backs and moved on. 
A half-hour later, after we had 
covered some two miles of fal- 
len forest and odorous waste- 
land, we paused to look back. 
The fire had spread over the 
full width of the valley, and 
was roaring northward. I 
thought of the fifty refugees 
who had fled —also to the north. 

“Poor devils!” I said. “But no 
doubt they are already dead; 
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they could not endure the 
brightness of the sun for long.” 


AND SO ENDS our story of 
what is perhaps the greatest 
single menace that has ever 
threatened mankind. Science 
pondered, but could make noth- 
ing of it; in fact, it was long 
before we could evolve an ex- 
planation satisfactory even to 
ourselves. 

We _ had searched = vainl 
through every reference boo! 
on the occult, when an old mag- 
azine suddenly gave us the clue: 
it recalled to our minds a half- 
forgotten conversation which 
has been reproduced at the be- 
ginning of this narrative. 


In some strange way, this 
Cult of the Worm must have or- 
anized for the worship of 

leath, and established their 
headquarters there in the val- 
ley. They built the huge grave 
as a shrine, and by the over- 
concentration upon worship of 
their fanatical minds, caused a 
physical manifestation to ap- 
pear within it as the real result 
of their thought. And what sug- 
gestion of death could be more 
forceful than its eternal accom- 
paniment — the worms of death 
and the bacteria of decay? Per- 
haps their task was lessened by 
the fact that death is always a 
reality, and does not need so 
great a concentration of will to 
produce. : 


rence of 


At any rate, from that begin- 
ning, that center, they radiated 
thought-waves strong enough to 
bring their influence over the 
region where they were active; 
and as they grew stronger and 
stronger, and as their minds 
grew more and more powerful 
through the fierce mental con- 
centration, they spread out, and 
even deatioyed light itself. Per- 
haps they received many re- 
cruits, also, to strengthen their 
ranks, as we ourselves nearly 
succumbed; perhaps, too, the 
land once conquered was watch- 
ed over by spirits invoked to 
their control, so that no further 
strength on their part was re- 
quired to maintain it. That 
would explain the weird noises 
heard from all parts of the for- 
est, which persisted even after 
the worshippers themselves had 
fled. 


* And as to their final destruc- 
tion, I quote a line from the old 
volume where we first read of 
the theory: “If this be true, the 
only way to destroy it is to cease 
to believe.” When the mock 
grave, their great fetish, was de- 
stroyed, the central bonds which 
held their system together were 
broken. And when the worship- 
ers themselves perished in the 
lames, all possibility of a recur- 
the terror died with 
em. 
This is our explanation, and 
our belief. 


Che Beautiful Suit - 
by A. GC. Well, 


The Imaginative tales of H. G. Wells have many facets, and we have offer- 
1 


ed you 


ur different ones in past issues. The Inexperienced Ghost (MOH, 


August 1963), is a non-traditional approach to haunts; The Red Room 
(MOH, November 1963) is a matter-of-fact terror tale, with suggestions 


of horror; A Vision of Judgment (MOH, February 1964) 


is religious fan- 


tasy, with a touch of satire; and The Truth About Pyecraft (MOH, May 
1964) is an early example of that hilariously logical approach to magic 
which John W. Campbell made famous in UkNown magazine during the 
40’s. Here is another facet of Wells’ talent: the strange tale with an atmos- 
phere which can only be described as haunting. It first appeared in the 
collection entitled The Time Machine And Other Stories, and the best date 


we can give you for it is 1895. 


THERE WAS once a little 
man whose mother made him a 
beautiful suit of clothes. It was 
green and gold, and woven so 
that I cannot describe how deli- 
cate and fine it was, and there 
was a tie of orange fluffiness 
that tied up under his chin. And 
the buttons in their newness 
shone like stars. He was proud 
and pleased by his suit beyond 
measure, and stood before the 
long looking-glass when first he 
put it on, so astonished and de- 
lighted with it that he could 
hardly turn himself away. 
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He wanted to wear it every- 
where, and show it to all sorts 
of people. He thought over all 
the places he had ever visited, 
and all the scenes he had ever 
heard described, and tried to 
imagine what the feel of it 
would be if he were to go now 
to those scenes and places wear- 
ing his shining suit, and he 
wanted to go out forthwith in- 
to the long grass and the hot 
sunshine of the meadow wear- 
ing it. Just to wear it! But his 
mother told him “No.” She told 
him he must take great care of 


his suit, for never would he 
have another nearly so fine; he 
must save it and save it, and 
only wear it on rare and great 
occasions. It was his wedding- 
suit, she said. And she took the 
buttons and twisted them up 
with tissue paper for fear their 
bright newness should be tarn- 
ished, and she _ tacked little 

ards over the cuffs and el- 
ows, and wherever the suit 
was most likely to come to 
harm. He hated and resisted 
these things, but what could he 
do? And at last her warnings 
and persuasions had effect, and 
he consented to take off his 
beautiful suit and fold it into its 
proper creases, and put it away. 
It was almost as though he gave 
it up again. But he was always 
thinking of wearing it, and of 
the supreme occasions when 
some day it might be worn with- 
out the guards, without the tis- 
sue paper on the buttons, utter- 
ly and delightfully, never car- 
ing, beautiful beyond measure. 


ONE NIGHT, when he was 
dreaming of it after his habit, 
he dreamt he took the tissue 
paper from one of the buttons 
and found its brightness a little 
faded, and that distressed him 
mightily in‘ his dream. He pol- 
ished the poor faded button 
and polished it, and, if anything, 
it grew duller. He woke up and 
lay awake, thinking of the 
brightness slightly dulled, and 
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wondering how he would feel if 
perhaps when the great occa- 
sion (whatever it might be) 
should arrive, one button should 
chance to be ever so little short 
of its first glittering freshness, 
and for days and days that 
thought remained with him dis- 
tressingly. And when next his 
mother let him wear his suit, he 
was tempted and nearly gave 
way to the temptation just to 
fumble off a bit of tissue paper 
and see if indeed the buttons 
were keeping as bright as ever. 

He went trimly along on his 
way to church, full of this wild 
desire. For you must know his 
mother did, with repeated and 
careful warnings, let him wear 
his suit at times, on Sundays, for 
example, to and fro from 
church, when there was no 
threatening of rain, no dust 
blowing, nor anything to injure 
it, with its buttons covered and 
its protections tacked upon it, 
and a sun-shade in his hand to 
shadow it if there seemed too 
strong’a sunlight for its colors. 
And always, after such occa- 
sions, he brushed it over and 
folded it exquisitely as she had 
taught him, and put it away 
again. 


Now all these restrictions his 
mother set to the wearing of his 
suit he obeyed, always he 
obeyed them, until one strange 
night he woke up and saw the 
moonlight shining outside his 
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window. It seemed to him the 
moonlight was not common 
moonlight, nor the night a com- 
mon night, and for awhile he 
lay quite drowsily, with this odd 
persuasion in his mind. Thought 
joined on to thought like things 
that whisper warmly in the 
shadows. Then he sat up in his 
little bed suddenly very alert, 
with his heart beating very fast, 
and a quiver in his body from 
top to toe. He had made up his 
mind. He knew that now he 
was going to wear his suit as it 
should be worn. He had no 
doubt in the matter. He was 
afraid, terribly afraid, but glad, 
glad. 


HE GOT OUT of his bed and 
stood for a moment by the win- 
dow looking at the moonshine- 
flooded garden, and trembling 
at the thing he meant to do. The 
air was full of a minute clamor 
of crickets and murmurings, of 
the little living things. He went 
very gently across the creaking 
boards, for fear that he might 
wake the sleeping house. to the 
big dark clothes-press wherein 
his beautiful suit lay folded, and 
he took it out garment by gar- 
ment, and softly and very eager- 
ly tore off its tissue-paper cov- 
ering and its tacked protections 
until there it was, perfect and 
delightful as he had seen it 
when first his mother had given 
it to him — a long time it 
seemed ago. Not a button had 


tarnished, not a thread had fad- 
ed on this dear suit of his; he 
was glad enough for weeping as 
in a noiseless hurry he put it on. 
And then back he went, soft 
and quick, to the window that 
looked out upon the garden, and 
stood there for a minute, shin- 
ing in the moonlight, with his 
buttons twinkling like stars, be- 
fore he got out on the sill, and 
making as little of a rustling as 
he could, clambered down to 
the garden path below. He 
stood before his mother’s house, 
and it was white and nearly as 
plain as by day, with every win- 
dow-blind but his own shut like 
an eye that sleeps. The trees 
cast still shadows like intricate 
black lace upon the wall. 

The garden in the moonlight 
was very different from the gar- 
den by day; moonshine was 
tangled in the hedges and 
stretched in phantom cobwebs 
from spray to spray. Every 
flower was gleaming white or 
crimson black, and the air was 
a-quiver with the thridding of 
small crickets and_nightingales 
singing unseen in the depths of 
the trees. 

There was no darkness in the 
world, but only warm, mysteri- 
ous shadows, and all the leaves 
and_ spikes were edged and 
lined with iridescent jewels of 
dew. The night was warmer 
than any night had ever been, 
the heaven by some miracle at 
once vaster and nearer, and, 
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in spite of the great ivory-tinted 
moon that ruled the world, the 
sky was full of stars. 


THE LITTLE MAN did not 
shout nor sing for all his infi- 
nite gladness. He stood for a 
time like one awe-stricken, and 
then, with a queer small cry and 
holding out his arms, he ran out 
as if he would embrace at once 
the whole round immensity of 
the world. He did not follow the 
neat set paths that cut the gar- 
den squarely, but thrust across 
the beds and through the wet, 
tall, scented herbs, through the 
night-stock and the nicotine and 
the clusters of phantom white 
mallow flowers and through the 
thickets of southernwood and 
lavender, and knee-deep across 
a wide space of mignonette. He 
came to the great hedge, and he 
thrust his way through it; and 
though the thorns of the bram- 
bles scored him deeply and tore 
threads from his wonderful suit. 
and though burrs and_ goose- 
grass and havers caught and 
clung to him, he did not care. 
He did not care, for he knew it 
was all part of the wearing for 
which he had longed. “I am 
glad I put on my suit,” he said; 
“I am glad I wore my suit.” 

Beyond the hedge he came to 
the duck-pond, or at least to 
what was the duck-pond by day. 
But by night it was a great bowl 
of silver moonshine all noisy 
with singing frogs, of wonderful 


silver moonshine twisted and 
clotted with strange patternings, 
and the little man ran down into 
its waters between the thin 
black rushes, knee-deep and 
waist-deep and to his shoulders 
smiting the water to black and 
shining wavelets with either 
hand, swaying and_ shivering 
wavelets, amidst which the stars 
were netted in the tangled re- 
flections of the brooding trees 
upon the bank. He waded until 
he swam, and so he crossed the 
pond and came out upon the 
other side, trailing, as it seemed 
to him, not duckweed, but very 
silver in long, clinging, dripping 
masses. And up he went through 
the transfigured tangles of the 
farther bank. He came glad and 
breathless into the highroad. “I 
am glad,” he said, “beyond mea- 
sure, that I had clothes that fit- 
ted this occasion.” 

The high-road ran straight as 
an arrow flies, straight into the 
deep-blue pit of sky beneath the 
moon, a white and shining road 
between the singing nightin- 
gales, and along it he went, run- 
ning now and leaping, and now 
walking and rejoicing, in the 
clothes his mother had made for 
him with tireless, loving hands. 
The road was deep in dust, but 
that for him was only soft white- 
ness; and as he went a great 
dim moth came fluttering round 
his wet and shimmering and 
hastening figure. At first he did 
not heéd ‘the moth, and: then-he 
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waved his hands at it, and made 
a sort of dance with it as it cir- 
cled round his head. “Soft 
moth!” he cried, “dear moth! 
And wonderful night, wonder- 
ful night of the world! Do you 
think my clothes are beautiful, 
dear moth? As beautiful as your 
scales and all this silver vesture 
of the earth and sky?” 

And the moth circled closer 
and closer until at last its velvet 
wings just brushed his lips. . . . 


And next morning they found 
him dead, with his neck brok- 
en, in the bottom of the stone 
pit, with his beautiful clothes a 
little bloody, and foul and 
stained with duckweed from 
the pond. But his face was a 
face of such happiness that, had 
you seen it, you would have un- 
derstood indeed, how that he 
had died happy, never knowing 
that cool an streaming silver 
for the duckweed in the pond. 
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AFTER THE distant cloud of after the armies passed, burned 
smoke had settled on the hor- and ravaged beyond hope, with 
izon and the battle passed on the scattered bodies left to rot 
out of sight, old Feople ceased with the dreams of some poor 
to watch. He went back to his family. He’d seen it, and re- 
mid-day toil, for there was much membered. 
to be done on the farm at har- Now, with the clouds already 
vest time. The war these days heavy and the wind blowing a 
came like the harvest, and he secret warning for the few to 
was only thankful that the un- heed, he knew he must work 
seen armies had not met here, swiftly. For winter came like 
among his fields of corn and the armies, and was just as ruth- 
grain. He’d seen a farm once, less to the unready. 
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He had toiled alone for all 
these years, and this year was 
no’ different. The youth had 
scattered from the earth, pluck- 
ed up by the nudging of fear or 
the needs of government, and 
no more could he depend upon 
the aid of his neighbors. They 
had long ago ceased to make 
their way up to the rough dirt 
road to his farm when harvest 
time approached. And his wife 
and daughter could only be de- 
pended upon for so much. 

But it was a good life, close 
to the soil, and as long as the 
fires of the way stayed distant 
he had no reason to complain. 
As the thoughts of this autumn 
day passed through his mind he 
hurried a bit with the reaping, 
swinging the great blade of the 
scythe in ever-widening circles. 
The look of the sky was not 

‘ood. So it was in the intent of 

is purpose that he failed to 
hear the stranger’s approach. 


“COULD I HELP you?” the 
man asked. He _ spoke old 
Feople’s language, but with an 
accent that was unfamiliar. He 
was a tall, guant man, and he 
stood now in the very edge of 
the field as if not quite daring 
to enter without permission. His 
clothes — what was left of them 
— were dirty and torn rags, and 
perhaps as Feople looked closer 
he thought he detected some 
bloodstains too. 

“I am nothing. A wanderer 
only. I need work, shelter.” 


Feople knew not what to 
think. The man — or was he only 
a youth? — seemed sincere, and 
might well be a good worker. 
Still, he knew noting of this 
stranger who had come walkin 
across the fields in his tatter 
clothing. 

“All right,” he decided sud- 

‘Can you handle a 
scythe?” 


The other nodded. “I came 
from a farm, long ago.” He had 
stepped forward, and now he 
took the tool from Feople’s un- 
resisting hands. He swung it 
once and downed a crescent of 
wheat, more almost than Feople 
could cut with two such blows. 
With his long and bulging arms 
he seemed made for the field. 

“You have an arm on you, 
boy,” Feople said, having some- 
how vaguely satisfied himself as 
to the stranger’s youth. “What 
is your name?” 

“Call me Can. I have no other 
name now.” 

“Can. Are you from this re- 
gion?” 

Shaking his head he answer- 
ed, “From far south, where win- 
ter hardly comes. Where the 
spring is early every year.” 


FEOPLE HEARD a sound 
from the house and saw that his 
wife was coming out to meet 
the stranger. Marie had always 
liked visitors. One of the barren 
parts of her recent life had been 
the absence of friends and 
neighbors to visit them here on 
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the hill. “This is my wife, Can,” 
Feople said, and they exchanged 
traditional greetings. 

“He seems like a good work- 
er,” Marie remarked as Can went 
back to the fields with his newly 
acquired scythe. “But his 
clothes! Is he from the war?” 

“T do not know, Marie,” Feople 
answered slowly. “I only know 
he has a strong back and arms, 
and that he wants to work.” 

“I will find him some clothes 
to wear,” she said. 

But as they stood by the edge 
of the field watching the gaunt 
figure swinging his scythe 
against the leaden skies, he felt 
a shiver tremble her arm. “What 
is it, dear? What troubles you?” 

“Like that, he looks so much 
like Death, does he not? Like 
the Death in the painting.” 

Feople remembered the_pic- 
ture, of the bony horror with his 
blood-dipped scythe, harvesting 
a crop of doomed souls. He had 
never liked the painting, and one 
night in a fit of depression had 
hurled it into the fire. The 
burning of the varnished frame 
had filled the house with an un- 
pleasant odor for days. 

“That’s foolishness,” he told 
her now, but these same 
thoughts had occured to him. He 
wished somehow the sun would 
burst forth from the overcast 
and brighten the gloom of the 
scene. 


THEIR DAUGHTER, Ruth, 
was a plain, buxom girl of 


twenty-three, who had been a- 
way from the farm only twice 
since leaving school at the age 
of fifteen. Once she had gone to 
a dance in the village and come 
home heartbroken at some teen- 
age cruelty. Another time she 
had gone with her father to the 
nearby city, in those days when 
such travel was still safe. Now, 
when smoke clouded the horizon 
almost monthly, such trips were 
no longer safe for any of them. 
And on nights when Feople was 
depressed enough to privately 
bemoan his daughter’s celibate 
state in life, he at least could 
thank the gods that she — and 
they — were still alive. 

Of course there had been oc- 
casional stories drifting up from 
the village, in those days when 
they still had visitors. Stories of 
the armies overrunning farm- 
lands, ravishing women, killing 
men. Perhaps Ruth was not to 
be cried over. These days, these 
times, one was thankful to be 
alive. 

But Ruth took to the stranger, 
Can, from the first. She seemed 
to patter and sparkle with a new 
life, and often on those first 
mornings she would be in her 
room for some time, combing 
her long brown hair to a glisten 
before descending the creaking 
wood staircase to breakfast. Can 
ate with them, silently for the 
most part, with only an overly 
obvious comment on the weath- 
er when it seemed necessary. He 
seemed happy, yet vaguely un- 
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easy, as if the memory of war 
was perhaps still there, just be- 
neath the surface, waiting to re- 
appear in all its horror. 

They never asked him what 
side he had fought under. In a 
war that destroys the land, both 
sides are the enemy. The re- 
mains of his uniform had been 
burnt that first afternoon, and 
no one mentioned it again. No 
one considered his act of deser- 
tion, because it seemed some- 
how so altogether -right and 
proper to them all. 

Each morning -after breakfast 
he would cheerfully accompany 
Ruth on her barnyard chores, 
watching in smiling silence while 
she tended to the chickens and 
pigs, helping her carry in the 
carefully cut logs for the fire- 
place. Then, she in turn would 
wander out to watch him in the 
day when he continued with 
the reaping. 

One day, perhaps a week after 
the coming of Can, old Feople 
once again saw the smoke ris- 
ing from the horizon. But this 
time it was farther away, and 
from the southwest. “They are 
passing on, Can,” he said, paus- 
ing for a moment with his har- 
vesting chores. “They will not 
be back this way.” 

But the young man shook his 
head. “They always come back.” 
He hefted the great scythe and 
continued with his reaping. 
And perhaps his shoulders were 
not quite as firm as they had 
been before. 


“TELL ME ALL about your- 
self,” Ruth said to him one morn- 
ing several days later. “Tell me 
about your life before we knew 
you.” 

They were in the barn alone, 
seeking shelter from a sudden 
rain that had come upon the 
hillside with the morning. He 
sat, like some glorious knight, 
on the back of a cow, looking 
happier than she'd ever seen 
him. 

“Why bring up the past, dear 
girl? I'm happy here to be with 
you all, happy and very much 
alive.” 

“You were a soldier, weren’t 
you? You deserted during the 
battle.” She hadn’t meant to 
make make her voice so accus- 


ing. 

He slid off the cow’s back, the 
smile suddenly gone from his 
face. “I don’t want to talk about 
it, now or ever!” 

He left her standing there, 
running out into the rain, splash- 
ing through shallow puddles al- 
ready forming in the mud. She 
watched him run, and a strangl- 
ed sob escaped from deep in- 
side her. She had wanted so 
much not to hurt him. 


MARIE WAS vaguely troubl- 
ed. For days the thing had been 
there, gnawing at her stomach, 
awakening her in the night. She 
could remember only that an- 
cient representation of Death 
with his scythe. Much as she 
wanted this man who had come 
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to them to be accepted by her 
husband and daughter, the fear 
was there. He had been a war- 
rior, a killer, and worse still had 
deserted in battle. Had he per- 
haps brought Death with fim 
across the fields, clinging to his 
shoulders like the Old Man in 
the dusky Arabian book she 
sometimes read? 

One night, after Can had been 
with them two weeks, she spoke 
to Feople about her fears. “He 
and Ruth are together so much 
of the time. Do you think it is 
right? What future can there be 
for them here, in these times?” 

“The future there is for am 
young people,” Feople dieoered. 

will not interfere!” 

“We know nothing about him. 
Nothing. , 

“We know that he hates kill- 
ing and war, that he likes the 
life of the fields and the past- 
ures. Is that not enough to make 
a man good in these days?” 

“We know also that he ran a- 
way from battle. And that he 
might even have fought on the 
side of the enemy.” 

“Woman, woman, what dif- 
ference does it make if he ran 
away?” 

Marie turned away sadly, 
back to the fire and the eve- 
ning’s cooking. “It is not good. 
That is all I know.” 


TO RUTH HE WAS a figure 
from _a dream world, a tall 
friendly stranger — always a 
stranger — who-seemed to have 


come only for her. And as the 
days drifted on she found ways 
alone with him, more minutes 
and means to spend more time 
lengthening to half-hours in 
which to talk to this strange 
young man. 

This day, with ah autumn 
wind beating at the barn door, 
she watched him sharpening the 
great scythe blade before an- 
other trip to the fields. The 
reaping was almost done, the 
harvest completed. Another few 
hours the fields would be ready 
for the coming of winter. 

“Will you be leaving soon?” 

“If the work is finished.” 

“But where will you spend the 
winter?” 

“In the village, perhaps. I do 
not know.” 

She was silent for a time, 
watching his hand move back 
and forth over the length of the 
blade. Then, “I have never been 
kissed by a boy. Not in all m 
life.” She knew she was sound- 
ing like a foolish schoolgirl, but 
she couldn’t surpress the words. 
They came in a flood now, with 
the very thought of his leaving. 

“What?” He seemed not to 
have heard. 


“Kiss me, Can. Hold me in 
your arms.” 

“I... can’t.” 

She went to him, deeply fear- 
ful of the twist her words had 
given to his features. “Why? 
Why, Can, what is it?” 

“T can‘never love any woman, 
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or even coud her: RAs = 
dirty, you hear’ irty ‘ou 
shouldn't even be totiching me!” 

The violence of his words 
shocked her. She stumbled back- 
wards against the hay. “I don’t 
care what you've been.” 


HE TOWERED over her, a 
pillar of — what? Something ut- 
terly beyond her comprehension. 
“Do you have any idea what it 
was like? Do you have any idea 
at allP An army in wartime, 
crisscrossing the countryside. We 
were lucky when we found a 
village to rape. The rest of the 
time we had only each other — 
two to a tent.” 

“What — what are you saying? 
What are you talking about?” 
The words meant nothing to her, 
but the violence of them made 
her afraid. 

“It wasn’t the dying that made 
me run away. That was the least 
of it! The living was what I 
couldn’t take any longer.” 

She backed away, suddenly 
terrified. He was a different 
man now, he was the soldier of 
a thousand battles, a hundred 
wars. He reached for her, vio- 
lently clutching her dress, rip- 
ping it from her shoulder. 

“No, no don’t!” She tumbled 


backwards in the straw, fighting 
him now, fighting this thing he 
had become. “Help! Father! 

And old Feople heard her cry 
of anguish. He flung open the 
barn door and saw them like 
animals, and the rage that boiled 
within him could not be con- 
tained. He reached out his 
trembling fingers and closed 
them around the scythe, and 
brought it down on the despoil- 
er. 


LATER, UNDER a sky so 
bleak and heavy that it remind- 
ed Feople of the day of Can’s 
coming, Marie came out of the 
house to join him. 

“How is the girl?” he asked, 
as if speaking of a stranger. 

“She's resting. I think she will 
be all right.” 

“Good.” 

“What have you done with. .. 
him? With the body?” 

Old Feople gazed out across 
the fields for a long time, search- 
ing perhaps for another familiar 
rise of smoke. But today there 
was nothing. The battle had 
passed on. Perhaps it would 
come again, perhaps not. 

“I buried him out behind the 
barn,” he answered at last. “Af- 
ter all, he was only a stranger.” 


The Morning The Birds 
Forgot To Sing 


by Watt biter 


“At a very early age,” writes Walt Liebscher, “I used to relate quite 


provocative tales to the neighbor 


My mother found me floating on a lil 
old maid suggested that Walt’s parents pur- 
at these literary gems might get down on 


enchanted, and one enterprisin: 
chase a typewriter in order 


rs such as ‘I really belong to the iceman’, or 


pad’.” The neighbors were quite 


paper. “At that time,” he says, “I didn’t know the difference between a 


writer and a washing machine. Afte: 
who could d 
this will be 
ed story. The first appeared in a science fiction magazine, 

in men’s magazines. He’s always liked an outre yarn and 


only person in the worl 
chine.” Seriously, he tells us, 


members the 


writers in a sorely needed magazine 


canny and won 


ILL NEVER FORGET the 
morning the birds forgot to sing. 
Not as long as I live. As long 
as I live! That’s a rather pecu- 
liar statement for me to make. 
But I digress. Whenever T die, 
I think the world should know 
my story; so, I am writing it 
down. When it is finished, I will 
place it with my will. I don’t 


oft hale of intensive study I was the 


out a story on a washing mea: 
his fourth professionally publish- 
the second and 
fondly re- 


days of Wermp Tass, adding, “To be included among the 
carrying on the tradition of the un- 
lrous is a pleasure indeed.” 


think he will mind at all. In 
fact, I rather long to see him, 
incredible as it may seem. 

It had been my habit, at the 
time, to read until the first rays 
of the morning sun crossed my 
windowsill. en, delightfully 
tired, I would drift off into a 
deep slumber. Never, in my 
whole life, have I enjoyed sleep- 
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ing so much. My rest was like a 
gentle death, followed by an 
awakening almost akin to regen- 
eration. It was a happy time for 
me. 

On that particular morning, I 
was thoroughly engrossed in re- 
reading my favorite novel; a 
strange, enchanting but robust 
story of Grecian gods, reincar- 
nation, and the glory of ancient 
Egypt: After the Afternoon by 
Arthur MacArthur. I often won- 
dered how this man with the al- 
literative name, and his novel 
with an equally alliterative title, 
could succeed, year after year, in 
holding my enrapt attention. 
But, the novel never failed to 
enthrall me, and as previously 
stated, I was held deep in its 
spell. 

I was thoroughly immersed in 
the rather lurid activities of an 
Eeyptian bawdyhouse_ when, 
subconsciously, my attention was 
eae away from the novel. 

omething was wrong! As usual, 
when distracted from my read- 
ing, I unconsciously reached for 
a cigarette. In doing so, my eyes 
rested on my bedside clock. 
Quarter past five! I had no idea 
it was so late. It was then that 
the question formed: Where 
were the birds? , 

Always, at the first tinge of 
dawn, the birds welcomed the 
new day with their threnody of 
song. My little feathered friends 
were almost an alarm clock, al- 
most as reliable as the church 
bell that never failed to join 


their delightful chirping at pre- 
cisely six o’clock. This was my 
morning symphony, my musical 
signal to turn out the light and 
drift into a satisfying slumber. 
Instead I was profoundly dis- 
turbed. 

pray. from my bed, I went 
over to the window, slowly pull- 
ed up the shade, and ee the 
window. The world outside 
seemed to be enveloped in a 
thick, palpable fog. Almost at 
once an unearthly feeling took 
command of my body. I sudden- 
peeled I was_ incredibly 
cold. 


In a sort of shivering stupor, 
I stood spellbound by the win- 
dow, watching the gray, viscous 
fog ooze into my room. For what 
seemed an interminable time, 
my feet seemed to be glued to 
the floor. Finally, I had the pres- 
ence of mind to go to my ward- 
robe for some clothing. Dazedly, 
I donned my robe and put on 
some house slippers. 

I was still very cold. The curi- 
ous, boiling fog, which by now 
completely filled my bedroom, 
seemed to send icy fingers to the 
very narrow of my bones. 

Suddenly, I felt inexorably 
drawn to the outside. With a 
great deal of misgiving, but with 
actions certainly not of my own 
volition, I opened my bedroom 
door and stepped out into the 
hall. The fog crawled after me. 
I went to the front door, opened 
it, and stepped out on the porch. 
Far in the distance I heard the 
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mournful wail of a train whistle. 
Mentally, I clutched the sound 
to me, as if it were my last link 
with reality. 


THE FOG WAS everywhere. 
The whole a seemtd to be 
a fantastic s ony in gray — 
light gray, dar gray, brackish 
gray, wet, undulating, piercing] 
cold gray. I stepped off the porc 
and started to walk across the 
dawn, bound for some unde- 
termined destination. 

Suddenly, I stopped and 
reached down towards the dewy 
gray grass. My fingers tenderly 

rasped a still warm, feathery 
andful; I had kicked it with my 
soft slippered foot. Instinctively 
I knew it was no longer alive. It 
was one of my birds, one of my 
birds that would never sing a- 
gain. Like a small, blubberin 

child, I sat down on the col 

grass and began to cry softly, 
pressing the little body to my 
cheek. It seemed to be the only 
warm thing left in the world. 

Slowly it approached. 

“Why do you cry?” asked the 
sickly gray mass as it hovered 
Over me. ‘ ‘ e 

cry because I am unhappy 
and frightened,” I said. 

“Are you unhappy because I 
touched the birds?” asked the 
gray mass as it gradually shap- 
ed into the hazy outlines of a 
man. 

“If, in touching them, you 
caused their death, yes. That is 
why I am unhappy.”. Then, in 


defiance, I looked straight at his 
gray, formless face. 

“And are you frightened of 
me?” he asked. 

“Not for myself, but for what 
may happen to others. I have 
never been afraid of you.” 

He drew the grayness closer 
to him and sat down on the grass 
Le ma “Then you know who 

am 


“Yes, I know.” For some 
strange reason I was no longer 
cold. Realizing I was still hold- 
ing the dead bird in my hand, I 
gently laid it down on the grass. 
It was then I noticed the grass 
was no longer gray, but green 
as it should be. However, the 
clinging fog still lingered. 

“Do you mind if we talk for 
awhile?” he asked. 

“No,” I answered, “I don’t 
mind.” 


For a long while we were 
silent, and T found myself star- 
ing at his face with complete 
fascination. There was utter de- 
solation in this half-formed coun- 
tenance, desolation tinged with 
an incredible loneliness. What 
should have been eyes were 
merely two empty holes in the 
de beg It was as if you were 
ooking at infinity through the 
wrong end of a pair of binocu- 
lars. 

There were no eyelids; there 
were no other features. You 
could shape it into a face only 

the power of suggestion. 


YY 
“When he spoke, the mouth re- 
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sembled a miniature tornado, 
laid on end. 

“You are rather unique,” he 
said. “There is no fear. You ex- 
perience only curiosity and fas- 
cination. Is there any meaning 
for you in my face, if that you 
may call it?” 

ere is much meaning,” I 
replied. “There is also an inde- 
scribable loneliness. I had no 
idea you could be lonely.” 

“It is not loneliness you see, 
my friend. I can count civiliza- 
tion upon civilization as com- 
poe No! What you see is a 
longing for the living. The dead 
are all my comrades. In the end, 
without exception, they are all 
glad to see me.” 


THERE WAS A moment of 
silence. I said nothing in return. 

‘I'm sorry,” he continued, 
“sorry about your birds. Some- 
times the madness hits me and I 
try to play at being alive. But, 
always, the same results. One of 
these days I'll make it through. 
If I could spend just one day as 
a live creature, I would be sat- 
isfied throughout eternity. As it 
is, I can only beg forgiveness.” 

He paused for a moment, as if 
lost in deep thought. “If it is any 
recompense, I can assure you 
they will be much happier with 
me. My ,jhome is a haven for all 
once-living things.” 

I was at once amazed and 
puzzled. “Were you trying, as 
you put it, to make it through 
when you killed my birds?” 


“I must admit I was,” he 
answered. 

“How strange.” 

“What do you mean, strange?” 

Somehow I smiled. “I always 
presumed you had infinite 
powers.” 

“Only over the end of life. Not 
during its fullness.” 

There was another long sil- 
ence. Finally, he said, “I have 
overstayed my time. I must go 
now. 

I started to rise. “I am ready.” 

He then made an unearthly 
sound that only faintly resem- 
bled laughter. “I'm sorry if I 
aye you that impression, sir. I 

lid not come for you. Even if it 
were your time, I would not take 
you now. I like you. You are not 
afraid.” 


Once again I studied his curi- 
ous countenance. “Can you tell 
me one thing?” I asked. 

“If it is within my power, 


yes. 

I hesitated, trying to find just 
the right words. “Just how long 
do I have left?” 

“I can not tell you that, my 
friend. Even if I did, you would 
not believe me.” He rose and 
slowly drifted towards the alley. 

Suddenly he turned and Took: 
ed at me for the last time. “I can 
promise you one thing, sir, and 
that is a long, happy life.” 

Subconsciously, I raised my 
arm in a rather antiquated gest- 
ure of farewell. “Sir,” I said, “I 
sincerely hope that some day 
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you — that in some way you 
make it through.” 

“If I do, Ill try to let you 
know.” His gray form melted 
before the sudden onslaught of 
the morning sun. As the turgid 
fog dispersed I seemed to hear 
his voice from a far, far distance. 
He was humming something 
very odd, but singularly appro- 
priate. I clearly recognized the 
strains of “Til We Meet Again.” 


WHEN I WROTE the above, 
many years ago, I presumed I 
was nearing the end of my 
journey through time. But, obvi- 
ously, I am still here. I must 
add a few remarks. : 

At dawn, yesterday, a little 
bird hopped upon my window- 
sill. It immediately began to 
sing. Never, in my long life, have 
I heard such exultation. It was 
as if the heavens had opened 
up and showered this little bird 
with an accumulation of all the 
joyous sounds of the universe. 
Here was sunshine, lightness, 
love, freedom, mystery. And the 
song went on as I lay spell- 
bound on my bed, not moving a 
muscle in fear it might end. 

I have no idea how long I 
was held in the spell of the 
magical melodies, for I was sud- 


denly startled to hear the unmis- 
takeable strains of “Till We 
Meet Again”. Shortly, after, the 
song reached such a pitch of 
ecstasy I thought I would sure- 
ly die of overjoy. The very es- 
sence of life seemed to be surg- 
ing through every atom of my 


bog 

Abruptly the song ended. I 
looked up just in time to see the 
little bird toppled over. When I 
picked it up it was quite dead. 
Then, looking into its eyes, I 
noticed an indefinable, shim- 
mery grayness. Even in death 
these remarkable eyes seemed 
to cry out with the flame of life. 

As if in answer to a tender 
supplication, I found myself 
speaking softly. “No, my friend, 
I am not angry. I can not deny 
you the life of one little bird in 
exchange for so much joy. The 
bird will be content with you. 
How can I feel anger when I’m 
so happy — so very happy to 
know you finally made it 
through?” 

Then, I went over to the win- 
dow and looked out at the warm, 
cheery rays of the morning sun. 
“And please, my friend,” I asked, 
tenderly, “please come for me 
soon. One hundred and twenty 
years are far, far too many.” 
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by Dinald A. Woltheim 


As in science fiction, the secondary implications of an initial fantastic 


assumption in a horror 


tale are important. A story can be a total failure if 


important considerations of this nature are overlooked. However, there are 

some such implications that hardly anyone thinks of, and fresh stories on 

very old themes can be written when an author hits upon a_ secondary 

implication that just hasn’t occurred to anyone before — as in this present 
story. Our thanks to Steve King for reminding us of it. 


THE MUSEUM of Natural 
Sciences was not very far from 
the place where he was staying, 
so Severus found himself strid- 
ing briskly through the dim, 
winding streets that night. He 
had come to Boston on a visit, 
renewed acquaintances with 
learned men with whom he had 
exchanged knowledge in years 
past; thus the letter he had re- 
ceived in this morning’s mail in- 
viting him to a private demon- 
stration this night. 


Copyright 1940 by Albing Publications; 


It was not a pleasant walk; al- 
ready he was beginning to re- 
gret not having taken some ather 
means of transportation. The 
buildings were old and loomed 
darkly over the narrow streets. 
Lights were few; for the most 
part, they came from flickering, 

lust encrusted lamp posts of 
last century’s design. Large 
moths and other nocturnal in- 
sects fluttered over their sur- 
faces, added their moving sha- 
dows to the air of desolation 


by special arrangement with 


author. 
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which hung about these ways. 

The moon was behind clouds 
that had_ streaked across the 
autumn skies all day and now 
blocked out the stars. The night 
about him was warm with that 
touch of unexpected chill which 
comes in autumn. Severus shud- 
dered more than once as a wan- 
dering breeze slithered across 
his face unexpectedly around 
some dreary comer. He increas- 
ed his pace, looked more suspici- 
ously about him. 

Boston, the oldest section of 
the city. Antique brick buildings 
dating back to the revolution, 
some much farther. Dwelling 
places of the best families of two 
centuries ago. Now steadily ad- 
vancing progress and life had 
left them derelict as upon de- 
serted shores. Old, three or four 
story structures, narrow totter- 
ing dirty red bricked houses 
with yawning black windows 
that now looked out through 
filth- encrusted panes upon 
streets and by-ways that served 
to shelter only the poorest and 
most alien section of the city’s 
people. Forgotten, the district 
imparted its despair and over- 
hanging doom to the man who 
walked its ways that night. 

Half conquered by the smell 
of the antique houses, the 
subtle vibrations of past gener- 
ations still pervading his spirit, 
Severus came at last out of the 
narrow streets into the open 
square where stood the museum. 

The change surprised him. 
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Here all was open. The dark, 
cloud streaked sky loomed down 
overhead with a closeness that 
appalled him for a moment. The 
white marble facade of the 
structure glistened oddly in his 
view. It stood out, the cleanli- 
ness of it, as something exceed- 
ingly out of place, as something 
too new, too recent to have any 
right here. Its Neo-Grecian de- 
signs were horribly modern and 
crude for the eighteenth century 
blocks that surrounded it. 

He walked swiftly across the 
open square, up the wide stone 
steps to the entrance of the 
building. Quickly he thrust open 
the small side door, hurried 
through as if to escape the 
thoughts of forgotten streets 
outside. 


HOW FUTILE such hopes in 
a museum! He realized that, the 
instant the door was closed. He 
stood in a dark hall, lit dimly by 
one bulb above the entrance, an- 
other one at the opposite end of 
the main passage. And at once 
his nostrils were assailed by the 
inescapable odor of all such in- 
stitutions — agel 

The musty air rushed over his 
body, took him into its folds. 
The silence assailed his ears 
with a suddenness that all but 
took his breath away. He looked 
about, trying to catch his bear- 
ings. Then he ventured a step, 
walked rapidly across the large 
chamber, eee a wide corridor 
opening off it. Not a glance did 
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he cast from side to side. The 
looming shadows of indescrib- 
able things were enough for him. 
His imagination supplied the 
rest. Unavoidable glimpses of 
shadowy sarcophagi and grotes- 
quely carven idols sent great 
cold chills thrilling down his 
spine. 

Up a narrow staircase, a turn 
to the right. At last he was at 
the room set aside for the night’s 
demonstration. He stood a mom- 
ent trying to catch his breath 
and regain composure. Then he 
pushed the door open, stepped 
inside. 


A BARE ROOM with scarce- 
ly any furnishings. About seven 
or eight other men were there. 
In low tones they greeted him, 
drew him over to their circle. 
All were standing; there were 
no chairs in the room. A couple 
of small instrument racks and 
the main object was all. 

The room was dominated b 
a long, low table upon which 
rested a six-foot bundle of dull 
gray cloth like a giant cocoon. 
Severus stared at it a moment, 
then recognized it as an Egypti- 
an_mummy removed from its 
coffin case. It obviously awaited 
unwinding. 

So this was what he’d been in- 
vited to, he thought, wishing he 
hadn’t been so friendly to the 
Egyptologists attached to this 
particular museum. 

Glancing around, Severus took 
note of the others present. He 


was surprised to recognize one 
as a Medical Doctor highly es- 
teemed at a city hospital. The 
doctor indeed seemed to be one 
of the active participants in 
what was about to take place, for 


he wore a white smock that indi- 
cated action. 
Bantling, the Egyptologist, 


held up a hand for silence. 

“Most of you know what is 
about to take place tonight, 
therefore I will merely outline it 
for your convenience and for the 
one or two who know nothing 
about it.” He nodded to Severus 
and smiled. 


“This object, as you have all 
surmised, is an Egyptian mum- 
my. But it is, we hope, different 
from all other such mummies 
previously examined. 

“According to our painstak- 
ing translation of the hierogly- 
phics of the sarcophagus whence 
this body came, this marks an at- 
tempt of the priesthood of the 
IVth Dynasty to send one of 
their number alive into the lands 
to come. The unique part of it, 
and that which occupies us to- 
night, is that this priest did not 
die, nor was his body in any. 
way mutilated. Instead, accord- 
ing to the inscriptions, he was 
fed and bathed in certain com- 
pounds that would suspend, in- 
definitely, the actions of his 
body cells. He was then put to 
sleep and prepared for a slum- 
ber very like death, yet not true 
death. In this state he could 
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remain for years, yet still be re- 
awakened to walk again, a liv- 
ing man. 

“In brief, and using modern 
terminology, these people of 
what we call ancient times, 
claim to have solved the secret 
of suspended animation. Wheth- 
er or not they did is for us now 
to determine.” 


SEVERUS FELT himself 
grow cold as this knowledge 
penetrated his being. The past 
had indeed reached out to the 
present. He would witness this 
night the end of an experiment 
started thousands of years be- 
fore. Perhaps he himself would 
yet speak to and hear speak an 
inhabitant of this lost age. 
Egypt, buried these hundreds of 
centuries, Egypt aged beyond 
belief — yet, a man of that time- 
lost empire lay here in this very 
room, in the North American 
city of Boston. 

3700 B. C.” he heard someone 
remark in answer to an unheard 
question. 

Severus raised his eyes from 
the object on the table, let his 
gaze fall upon the window and 
what was revealed through it. 
Some of the clouds had cleared 
away and the cold, bright stars 
shone through. Far-off flickering 
spots of light that must surely 
have shown upon Ancient Egypt 
as coldly. The very light just 
passing through his cornea 
may have originated in the time 
when this thing upon the table 


was about to be plunged into 
Life-in-Death. 

Far off, the dull clanging of a 
church bell drifted into the 


room. 

“Buck up, old man.” A hand 
patted Severus’ shoulder as an 
acquaintance came over to him. 
“It isn’t as bad as it looks. Why 
that fellow will be as hale as any 
of us before the night is out. 
YouTl think he’s just a new im- 
migrant.” 

Bantling and an assistant were 
even now engaged in unwrap- 
ping the mummy. Rolls and rolls 
of old, crumbling cloth were 
carefully being unwound from 
the figure on the table. Dust of 
death and ages now filled the 
air. Several coughs were heard; 
the door was opened on the dark 
passage outside to let the air 
change. 

A gasp as at last the windings 
fell away. The body now lay en- 
tirely uncovered. Quickly, quiet- 
ly, the wrappings were gathered 
together and piled in a recept- 
acle while all crowded about to 
observe the Egyptian. 

All in all, it was in a fine state 
of preservation. The skin was not 
brownish; it had not hardened. 
The arms and legs were still 
movable, had never stiffened in 
rigor mortis. Bantling seemed 
much pleased. 

With horror Scverus noted 
the several gravish-blue patches 
on parts of the face and body 
which he recognized without 
asking as a kind c: mold. 
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Dr. Zweig, the physician, bent 
over and carefully scraped off the 
fuged growths. They left nasty 
reddish pitted scars in the body 

that made Severus feel sick. He 
wanted to rush out of the room, 
_ out of the building into the clean 
night air. But the fascination of 
the horrible kept his glance fix- 
ed in hypnosis on the gruesome 

object before him. 
e are ready.” Dr. Zweig 

said in a low voice. 


THEY BEGAN to bathe the 
body with a sharp-smelling an- 
tiseptic, taking off all seaiainns 
traces of the preservatives used. 

“Remarkable how perfect this 
thing is,” breathed the physician. 
“Remarkable!” 

Now at last the way was open 
for the work of revival. Large 
electric pads were brought out, 
laid all over the body, face and 
legs. Current was switched into 
them; the body surface was 
slowly brought up to normal 
warmth. 

Then arteries and veins were 
opened, tubes clamped to them 
running from apparatus under 
the table. Severus understood 
that warm artificial blood was 
being pumped into the body to 
warm up the internal organs and 
open up the flow of blood again. 

Shortly Dr. Zweig announced 
himself ready to attempt the 
final work toward actually 
bringing the now pliant and vib- 
rant corpse to life. Already the 
body seemed like that of a liv- 


ing man, the flush of red tingling 
its skin and cheeks. Severus was 
in a cold sweat. 

“Blood flows again through 
his veins and arteries,” whisper- 
ed the Epyptologist, “It is time 
to turn o! e mechanical heart 
and attempt to revive his own.” 

A needle was plunged into 
the chest, a substance injected 
into the dormant, thousands- 
year old cardiac apparatus of 
the body. Adrenalin, Severus as- 
sumed, 

Over the mouth and _ nostrils 
of the former mummy a bellows 
was placed, air forced into the 
lungs at regular periods. For a 
while there was no result. Sev- 
erus began fervently to ho, 
that there would be no result. 
The air was supercharged with 
tension, horror mixed with scien- 
tific zeal. Through the chamber, 
the wheeze of the bellows was 
the only sound. 

“Look!” 

Someone cried out the word, 
electrifying all in the room of 
resurrection. A hand pointed 
shakily at the chest of the thing 
on the table. There was more 
action now; the chest rose and 
fell more vigorously. Quietly 
the doctor reached over and 
pulled away the face mask ‘and 
stopped the pumps. 

And the chest of the Egyptian 
still moved, up and down in a 
ghastly rhythm of its own. Now 
to their ears became noticeable 
an odd sound, a rattling soft 
wheezing sound as of air being 
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sucked in and out of a sleeping 
man. 

“He breathes.” The doctor 
reached out and laid a finger on 
the body’s wrists. “The heart 
beats.” 

“He lives again!” 


Their eyes stared at what had 
been done. There, on the table, 
lay a man, a light brown-skin- 
ned, sharp Semitic-featured man, 
appearing to be in early middle 
age. He lay there as one quietly 
asleep. 

“Who will waken him?” whis- 
pered Severus above the pound- 
ing of his heart. 

“He will awaken soon,” was 
the answer. “He will rise and 
walk as if nothing had happen- 
ed. 

Severus shook his head, dis- 
believingly. Then... 

The Egyptian moved. His 
hand shook slightly; the eyes 
opened with a jerk. 

Spellbound they stood, the 
eyes of the Americans fixed upon 
the eyes of the Ancient. In 
shocked silence they watched 
one another. 

The Egyptian sat up slowly, 
as if painfully. His features mov- 
ed not a bit; his body moved 
slowly and jerkily. 

The Ancient’s eyes roved over 
the assembly. They caught Sev- 
erus full in the face. For an in- 
stant they gazed at one another, 
the Vermont man looking into 


pain-swept ages, into grim 
depths of agony and sorrow, into 
the aeons of Past Time itself. 

The Egyptian suddenly wrink- 
led up his features, swept up an 
arm and opened his mouth to 
speak. 


AND SEVERUS fled from the 
room in frightful terror, the 
others closely following. Behind 
them rang out a terrible, hoarse 
bellow, cut off by a gurgling 
which they barely heard. The 
entire company, to a man, 
fought each other like terrified 
animals, each struggling to be 
the first out of that Museum, 
out the doors into the black 
streets and away. 

For there are parts of the hu- 
man body which, never havin: 
been alive, cannot be preserve 
in suspended life. They are the 
bones, the teeth — strong in 
death, but unable to defy the 
crushing millenia. 

And when the Egyptian had 
moved his body and opened his 
mouth to speak, his face had 
fallen in like termite - infested 
wood, the splinters of fragile, 
age-crumbled bones tearing 
through the flesh. His whole 
body had shaken, and, with the 
swing of the arm, smashed it- 
self into a shapeless mass of 
heaving flesh and blood throu 
which projected innumerable 
jagged fragments of dark gray, 
pitted bones. 


The Ghostly Rental 
: by Henry james 


While many of Henry James’ tales were rewritten after their first publica- 
tion, he did not, apparently, rework this present story, which first appeared 
thei tem 


in ScripNER’s MONTHLY for 


I WAS IN my twenty-second 
year, and I had just left college. 
I was at liberty to choose m 
career, and I chose it with mu 
promptness. I afterward renoun- 
ed it, in truth, with equal ardor, 
but I have never regretted those 
two youthful years of perplexed 
and excited, but also of agree- 
able’ and fruitful experiment. I 
had a taste for theology, and 
during my college term I had 
been an admiring reader of Dr. 
Channing. This was theology of 
a greatful and succulent savor; 


ir issue of S 

attended Harvard Law School in 1862-63, and 

biographical material worked into the tale. Despite its so 

James fix the reader into this story that neither the weal 

slow pace give an impression that cutting 

the right length as it is, and we have read many 
seemed longer. 


would improve it. It seems just 
shorter” stories i 


it seemed to offer one the rose 
of faith delightfully stripped of 
its thorns. And then (for I 
rather think this had something 
to do with it), I had taken a 
fancy to the old Divinity School. 
I have always had an eye to the 
back scene in the human drama, 
and it seemed to me that I might 
play my part with a fair chance 
of applause (from myself at 
least ), in that detached and tran- 
quil home of mild casuistry, with 
its respectable avenue on one 
side, and its prospect of green 


fields and contact with acres of 
woodland on the other. Cam- 
bridge, for the lovers of woods 
and fields, has changed for the 
worse since those days, and the 
precinct in question has forfeit- 
ed much of its mingled pastoral 
and scholastic quietude. It was 
then a College-hall in the woods 
— a charming mixture. What it is 
now has nothing to do with my 
story; and I have no doubt that 
there are still doctrine-haunted 
young seniors who, as they stroll 
near it in the summer dusk, 
promise themselves, later, to 
taste of its fine leisurely quality. 
For myself, I was not disap- 
pointed. I established myse! 

in a great square, low-browed 
room, with deep  window- 
benches; I hung prints from 
Overbeck and Ary Scheffer on 
the walls; I arranged my books, 
with great refinement of classifi- 
cation, in the alcoves beside the 
high chimney-shelf, and I be- 
gan to read Plotinus and St. Au- 
gustine. Among my companions 
were two or three men of abil- 
ity and of good fellowship, with 
whom I occasionally brewed a 
fireside bowl; and with adven- 
turous reading, deep discourse, 
potations conscientiously shal- 
low, and long country walks, my 
initiation into the clerical my- 
stery progressed aprecably 


enough. 


WITH ONE OF my comrades 
I formed an especial friendship, 
and we passed a great deal of 


time together. Unfortunately he 
had a chronic weakness of one 
of his knees, which compelled 
him to lead a very sedentary 
life, and as I was a methodical 
edestrian, this made some dif- 
erence in our habits. I used of- 
ten to stretch away for my daily 
ramble, with no companion but 
the stick in my hand or the book 
in my pocket. But in the use of 
be legs and the sense of unstint- 
ed open air, I have always found 
company enough. I should, per- 
haps add that in the enjoyment 
of a very sharp pair of eyes, I 
found something of. a_ social 
pleasure. My eyes and I were on 
excellent terms; they were inde- 
fatigable observers of all way- 
side incidents, and so long as 
they were amused I was con- 
tented. It is, indeed, owing to 
their inquisitive habits that I 
came into possession of this re- 
markable story. 


Much of the country about 
the old college town is pretty 
now, but it was prettier thirty 
years ago. That multitudinous 
eruption of domiciliary paste- 
board which now graces the 
landscape, in the direction of the 
low, blue Waltham Hills, had 
not yet taken place; there were 
no genteel cottages to put the 
shabby meadows and scrubby 
orchards to shame — a juxta- 
position by which, in later years, 
neither element of the contrast 
has gained. Certain crooked 
crossroads, then, as I remember 
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them, were more deeply and nat- 
urally rural, and the solitary 
dwellings on the long grassy 
slopes beside them, under the 
tall customary elm that curved 
its foliage in mid-air like the 
outward dropping ears of a gird- 
led wheat-sheaf, sat with their 
shingled hoods well pulled down 
on their ears, and no prescience 
whatever of the fashion of 
French roofs — weather-wrinkl- 
ed old peasant women, as you 
might call them, quietly wear- 
ing the native coif, and never 
dreaming of mounting bonnets, 
and indecently exposing their 
venerable brows. That winter 
was what is called an “open” 
one; there was much cold, but 
little snow; the roads were firm 
and free, and I was rarely com- 
pelled by the weather to fore- 
go my exercise. 


ONE GRAY December after- 
noon I had sought it in the di- 
rection of the adjacent town of 
Medford, and I was retracing my 
steps at an even pace, and watch- 
ing the pale, cold tints — the 
transparent amber and faded 
rose-eolor — which curtained, in 
wintry fashion, the western sky, 
and reminded me of a sceptical 
smile on the lips of a beautiful 
woman. I came, as dusk was 
falling, to a narrow road which 
I had never traversed and which 
I imagined offered me a short 
cut homeward. I was about 
three miles away; I was late and 


would have been thankful to 
make them two. 


I diverged, walked some ten 
minutes, and then perceived that 
the road had a very unfrequent- 
ed air. The wheel-ruts looked 
old; the stillness seenred peculi- 
arly sensible. And yet down the 
road stood a house, so it must 
in some degree have been a 
thoroughfare. On one side was 
a high, natural embankment, on 
the top of which was perched 
an apple-orchard, whose tangled 
boughs made a stretch of coarse 
black lacework, hung across the 
coldly rosy west. In a short time 
I came to the house, and I im- 
mediately found myself interest- 
ed in it. I stopped in front of it 
gazing hard, I hardly knew why, 
but with a vague mixture of 
curiosity and timidity. It was a 
house like more of the houses 
thereabouts, except that it was 
decidedly a handsome specimen 
of its class. It stood on a grassy 
slope, it had its tall, impartially 
drooping elm beside it, and_its 
old black-cover at its shoulder. 
But it was of very large propor- 
tions, and it had a striking look 
of solidity and stoutness of tim- 
ber. It had lived to a good old 
age, too, for the woodwork on. 
its doorway and under its eaves, 
carefully and abundantly carved, 
referred it to the middle, at the 
latest, of the last century. 


All this had once been paint- 
ed white, but the broad back of 
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time, leaning against the door- 
posts for a hundred years, had 
laid bare the grain of the wood. 
Behind the house stretched an 
orchard of apple-trees, more 
gnarled and fantastic than usual, 
and wearing, in the deepening 
dusk, a blighted and exhausted 
aspect. All the windows of the 
house had rusty shutters, with- 
out slats, and these were closely 
drawn. There was no sign of life 
about it; it looked blank, bare 
and vacant, and yet, as I lingered 
near it, it seemed to have a 
familiar meaning — an audible 
eloquence. I have _ always 
thought of the impression made 
upon me at first sight, by that 
gray colonial dwelling, as a proof 
that induction may sometimes be 
near akin to divination; for aft- 
er all, there was nothing on the 
face of the matter to warrant the 
very serious induction that I 
made. 


I fell back and crossed the 
road. The last red light of the 
sunset disengaged itself, as it 
was about to vanish, and rested 
faintly for a moment on the 
time-silvered front of the old 
house. It touched, with perfect 
regularity, the series of small 
panes in the fan-shaped window 
above the door, and twinkled 
there fantastically. Then it died 
away, and left the place more in- 
tensely somber. At this moment, 
I said to myself with the accent 
of profound conviction — “The 
house is simply haunted!” 


SOMEHOW, immediately, I 
believed it, and so long as I was 
not shut up inside, the idea 
gave me pleasure. It was implied 
in the aspect of the house, and 
it explained it. Half on hour be- 
fore, if I had been asked, I 
would have said, as befitted a 
young man who was explicitly 
cultivating cheerful views of the 
supernatural, that there were no 
such things as haunted houses. 
But the dwelling before me gave 
a vivid meaning to the empty 
words; it had been spiritually 
blighted. 


The longer I looked at it, the 
intenser seemed the secret that 
it held. I walked all round it, I 
tried to peep here and there, 
through a crevice in the shutters, 
and I took a puerile satisfaction 
in laying my hand on the door- 
knob and gently turning it. If 
the door, had yielded, would I 
have gone inP — would I have 
penetrated the dusky stillness? 
My audacity, fortunately, was 
not put to the test. The portal 
was admirably solid, and I was 
unable even to shake it. 


AT LAST I turned away, cast- 
ing many looks behind me. I 
pursued my way, and, after a 
longer walk than I had bargain- 
ed for, reached the high-road. 
At a certain distance below the 

oint at which the long lane I 
ieee mentioned entered it, stood 
a comfortable, tidy dwelling, 
which might have offered itself 
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as the model ot the house which 
is in no sense haunted — which 
has no sinister secrets, and knows 
nothing but blooming prosper- 
i Its clean white paint stared 
placidly through the dusk, and 
its vine-covered porch had been 
dressed in straw for the winter. 
An old, one-horse chaise, freight- 
ed with two departing visitors, 
was leaving the door, and 
through the undraped windows, 
I saw the lamplit sitting-room, 
and the table spread with the 
early “tea,” which had been im- 
provised for the comfort of the 
guests. The mistress of the house 
had come to the gate with her 
friends; she lingered there after 
the chaise had wheeled creak- 
ingly away, half to watch them 
down the road, and half to give 
me, as I passed in the twilight, 
a questioning look. She was a 
comely, quick young woman, 
with a sharp, dark eye, and I 
ventured to stop and speak to 
her. 

“That house down that side- 
road,” I said, “about a mile from 
here — the only one — can you 
tell me whom it belongs to?” 

She stared at me a moment, 
and, IT thought, colored a little. 
“Our folks never go down that 
road,” she said, briefly. 

“But it’s a short way to Med- 
ford,” T answered. 

She gave a little toss of her 
head. “Perhaps it would turn 
ont a long way. At any rate, we 
don’t use it.” 

This was interesting. A thrifty 


Yankee household must have 
good reasons for this scorn of 
time-saving processes. “But you 
know the house, at least?” I 
said. 

“Well, I have seen it.” 

“And to whom does it be- 
long?” 

She gave a little laugh and 
looked away, as if she were a- 
ware that, to a stranger, her 
words might seem to savor of 
agricultural superstition. “I guess 
it belongs to them that are in 
it.” 

“But is there any one in it? 
It is completely closed.” 

“That makes no difference. 
They never come out, and no one 
ever goes in.” And she turned 
away. 

But I laid my hand on her 
arm, respectfully. “You mean,” 
I said, “that the house is haunt- 
ed?” 

She drew herself away, color- 
ed, raised her fingers to her lips, 
and hurried into the house, 
where, in a moment, the curtains 
were dropped over the windows. 


FOR SEVERAL days, I 
thought repeatedly of this little 
adventure, but I took some satis- 
faction in keeping it to myself. 
Tf the house was not haunted, it 
was useless to expose my im- 
aginative whims, and if it was, 
it was agreeable to drain the 
cup of horror without assistance. 
T determined, of course, to pass 
that way again; and a week later 


— it was the last day of the year 
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— I retraced my steps. I ap- 
proached the house from the op- 
posite direction, and found my- 
self before it at about the same 
hour as before. The light was 
failing, the sky low and gray; 
the wind wailed along the fac 
bare ground, and made_ slow 
eddies of the frost-blackened 
leaves. The melancholy mansion 
stood there, seeming to gather 
the winter twilight around it, 
and mask itself in it, inscrutably. 
I hardly knew on what errand 
I had come, but I had a vague 
feeling that if this time the door- 
knob were to turn and the door 
to open, I should take my heart 
in my hands, and let them close 
behind me. Who were the my- 
sterious tenants to whom the 
good woman at the corner had 
alluded? What had been seen or 
heard — what was related? The 
door was as stubborn as before, 
and my impertinent fumblings 
with the latch caused no upper 
window to be thrown open, nor 
any strange, pale face to be 
thrust out. I ventured even to 
raise the rusty knocker and give 
it half-a-dozen raps, but they 
made a flat, dead sound, and a- 
roused no echo. 

Familiarity breeds contempt; 
I don’t know what I should have 
done next, if, in the distance, up 
the road (the same one I had 
followed), I had not seen a sol- 
itary figure advancing. It was 
unwilling to be observed hang- 
ing about this ill-famed dwell- 
ing, and I sought refuge among 


the dense shadows of a grove of 
pines near by, where I might 
peep forth, and yet remain in- 
visible. Presently, the newcomer 
drew near, and I perceived that 
he was making straight for the 
house. He was a little, old man, 
the most striking feature of 
whose appearance was a vol- 
uminous Apel, of a sort of mili- 
tary cut. He carried a walking- 
stick, and advanced in a slow, 
ainful, _ somewhat hobbling 
ashion, but with an air of ex- 
treme resolution. He turned off 
from the road, and followed the 
vague wheel-track, and within a 
few yards of the house he paus- 
ed. He looked up at it, fixedly 
and searchingly, as if he were 
counting the windows, or noting 
certain familiar marks. Then he 
took off his hat, and bent over 
slowly and solemnly, as if he 
were performing an obeisance. 
As he stood uncovered, I had 
a good look at him. He was, as I 
have said, a diminutive old man, 
but it would have been hard to 
decide whether he belonged to 
this world or to the other. His 
head reminded me, vaguely, of 
the portraits of Andrew Jack- 
son. He had a crop of grizzled 
hair, as stiff as a brush, a lean, 
pale, smooth-shaven face, and an 
eye of intense brilliancy, sur- 
mounted with thick brows, 
which had remained perfectly 
black. His face, as well as his 
cloak, seemed to belong to an 
old soldier; he looked like a_re- 
tired military man of a modest 
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rank; but he struck me as exceed- 
ing the classic privilege of even 
such a personage to be eccentric 
and grotesque. When he had 
finished his salute, he advanced 
to the door, fumbled in the folds 
of his cloak, which hung down 
much further in front than be- 
hind, and produced a key. This 
he slowly and carefully inserted 
into the lock, and then, appar- 
ently, he turned it. But the door 
did not immediately open; first 
he bent his head, turned his ear, 
and stood listening, and then he 
looked up and down the road. 
Satisfied or reassured, he ap- 
plied his aged shoulder to one 
on the deep-set panels, and 
pressed a moment. The door 
yielded — opening into perfect 
darkness. He stopped again on 
the thresold, and again removed 
his hat and made his bow. Then 
he went in, and carefully closed 
the door behind him. 


WHO IN THE world was he, 
and what was his errand? He 
might have been a figure out of 
one of Hoffmann’s tales. Was he 
vision or a reality — an inmate 
of the house, or a_ familiar, 
friendly visitor? What had been 
the meaning, in either case, of 
his mystic genuflexions, and how 
did he propose to proceed, in 
that inner darkness? I emerged 
from my retirement, and observ- 
ed narrowly, several of the win- 
dows. In each of them, at an in- 
terval, a ray of light became 
visible in the chink between the 


two leaves of the shutters. Evi- 
dently, he was lighting up; was 
he going to give a party — a 
ghostly revel? My curiosity grew 
intense, but I was quite at a 
loss how to satisfy it. For a mom- 
ent I thought of rapping peremp- 
torily at the door; but I dismiss- 
ed this idea as unmannerly, and 
calculated to break the spell, if 

ell there was. I walked round 

ie house and tried, without 
violence, to open one of the low- 
er windows. It resisted, but I 
had better fortune, in a moment, 
with another. There was a risk, 
certainly, in the trick I was play- 
ing — a risk of being seen from 
within, or (worse) seeing, my- 
self, something that I should re- 
pent of seeing. But curiosity, as 
I say, had become an inspira- 
tion, and the risk was highly 
agreeable. 


THROUGH THE parting of 
the shutters I looked into a 
lighted room — a room lighted 
by two candles in old brass flam- 
beaux, placed upon the mantel- 
shelf. It was apparently a sort 
of back parlor, and it had retain- 
ed all its furniture. This was of 
a homely, old-fashioned pattern, 
and consisted of hair-cloth chairs 
and sofas, spare mahogany 
tables, and framed samplers 
hung upon the walls. But al- 
though the room was furnished, 
it had a strangely uninhabited 
look; the tables and chairs were 
in rigid positions, and no small 
familiar objects were visible. I 
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could not see everything, and I 
could only guess at the exist- 
ence, on my right, of a large 
folding-door. It was apparently 
open, and the light of the neigh- 
boring room passed through it. I 
waited for some time, but the 
room remained empty. At last I 
became conscious that a large 
shadow was projected upon the 
wall opposite the folding-door — 
the shadow, evidently, of a fig- 
ure in the adjoining room. It 
was tall and grotesque, and 
seemed to represent a person sit- 
ting perfectly motionless, in pro- 
file. I thought I recognized the 
perpendicular bristles and far- 
arching nose of my little old 
man. There was a strange fixed- 
ness in his posture; he appeared 
to be seated, and looking intent- 
ly at something. I watched the 
dial a long time, but it never 
stirred. 

At last, however, just as my 
patience began to ebb, it moved 
slowly, rose to the ceiling, and 
became indistinct. I don’t know 
what I should have seen next, 
but by an irresistible impulse, I 
closed the shutter. Was it de- 
licacy? — was it pusillanimity? 
I can hardly say. I lingered, 
nevertheless, near the house, 
hoping that my friend would re- 
appear. I was not disappointed; 
for he at last emerged, looking 
just as when he had gone in, and 
taking his leave in the same cere- 
monious fashion. (The lights, I 
had already observed, had dis- 
appeared: from :the!: crevice. :.of 


each of the windows.) He faced 
about before the door, took off 
his hat, and made an _ obsequi- 
ous bow. As he turned away I 
had a hundred minds to speak 
to him, but I let him depart in 

ace. This, I may say, was pure 

elicacy — you will answer, per- 
haps that it came too late. It 
seemed to me that he had a 
right to resent my observation; 
though my own right to exercise 
it (if ghosts were in the ques- 
tion) struck me as equally pos- 
itive. I continued to Vateh tim 
as he hobbled softly down the 
bank, and along the lonely road. 
Then I musingly retreated in the 
opposite direction. I was tempt- 
ed to follow him, at a distance, 
to see what became of him; but 
this, too, seemed indelicate; and 
I confess, moreover, that I felt 
the inclination to coquet a little, 
as it were, with my discovery — 
to pull apart the petals of the 
flower one by one. 


I CONTINUED to smell the 
flower from time to time, for its 
oddity of perfume had fascin- 
ated me. I passed by the house 
on the cross-road again, but 
never encountered the-old man 
in the cloak, or any other way- 
farer. It seemed to keep .observ- 
ers at a distance, and I was 
careful not to gossip about it: 
one inquirer, I said to myself, 
may edge his way into the 
secret, but there is no room for 
two. At the same time, of course, 
¥)wouldi have been thankful for 
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any chance sidelight that might 
fall across the matter — though 
I could not well see whence it 
was to come. I hoped to meet 
the old man in the cloak else- 
where, but as the days passed 
by without his reappearing, I 
ceased to expect it. And yet I 
reflected that he probably lived 
in that neighborhood, inasmuch 
as he had made his pilgrimage 
to the vacant house on foot. If he 
had come from a distance, he 
would have been sure to arrive 
in some old deep-hooded gig 
with yellow wheels — a vehicle 
as venerably grotesque as him- 
self. 

One day I took a stroll in 
Mount Auburn cemetery — an 
institution at that period in its 
infancy, and full of a sylvan 
charm which it has now com- 
pletely forfeited. It contained 
more maple and birch than wil- 
low and cypress, and the sleep- 
ers had ample elbow room. It 
was not a city of the dead, but 
at the most a village, and a 
meditative pedestrian might 
stroll there without too import- 
unate reminder of the grotesque 
side of our claims to posthumous 
consideration. I had come out to 
enjoy the first foretaste of Spring 
— one of those mild days of late 
winter, when the torpid earth 
seems to draw the first long 
breath that marks the rupture 
of the spell of sleep. The sun was 
veiled in haze, and yet warm, 
and the frost was oozing from 
its deepest lurking-places. I had 


been treading for half an hour 
the winding ways of the ceme- 
tery, when suddenly I perceiv- 
ed a familiar figure seated on a 
bench against a southward-fac- 
ing evergreen hedge. 


I CALL THE figure familiar, 
because I had seen it often in 
memory and in fancy; in fact, I 
had beheld it but once. Its back 
was turned to me, but it wore a 
voluminous cloak, which there 
was no mistaking. Here, at last, 
was my fellow-visitor at the 
haunted house, and here was m:' 
chance, if I wished to approac 
him! I made a circuit, and came 
toward him from in front. He 
saw me, at the end of the alley, 
and sat motionless, with his 
hands on the head of his stick, 
watching me from under his 
black eyebrows as I drew near. 
At a distance these black eye- 
brows looked formidable; they 
were the only thing I saw in his 
face. But on a closer view I was 
reassured, simply because I im- 
mediately felt that no man could 
really be as fantastically fierce 
as this poor old gentleman look- 
ed. His face was a kind of carica- 
ture of martial truculence. I 
stopped in front of him, and re- 
spectfully asked leave to sit and 
rest upon his bench. He granted 
it with a silent gesture, of much 
diginity, and I placed myself be- 
side him. In this position I was 
able, covertly, to observe him. 
He was quite as much an oddity 
in the morning. sunshine, as he 
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had been in the dubious twi- 
light. The lines in his face were 
as rigid as if they had been 
hacked out of a block by a 
clumsy woodcarver. His eyes 
were flamboyant, his nose ter- 
rific, his mouth implacable. And 
yet, after a while, when he slow- 
ly turned and looked at-me, fix- 
edly, I perceived that in spite of 
this portentous mask, he was a 
very mild old man. I was sure he 
even would have been glad to 
smile, but, evidently, his facial 
muscles were too stiff — they 
had taken a different fold, once 
for all. I wondered whether he 
was demented, but I dismissed 
the idea; the fixed glitter in his 
eye was not that of insanity. 
What his face really expressed 
was deep and simple sadness; 
his heart perhaps was broken, 
but his brain was intact. His 
dress was shabby but neat, and 
his old blue cloak had known 
half a century’s brushing. 


I HASTENED to make some 
observation upon the exception- 
al softness of the day, and he 
answered me in a gentle, mellow 
voice, which it was almost start- 
ling to hear proceed from such 
bellicose lips. 

“This is a very comfortable 
place,” he presently added. 

“I am_ fond of walking in 
graveyards,” I rejoined deliber- 
ately; flattering myself that I had 
struck a vein that might lead to 
something. 

I was encouraged; he turned 


and fixed me with his duskily 
glowing eyes. Then very gravely 
— “Walking, yes. Take all your 
exercise now. Some day you will 
have to settle down in a grave- 
yard in a fixed position.” 

“Very true,” said I. “But you 
know there are some people who 
are said to take exercise even 
after that day.” 

He had been looking at me 
still; at this he looked away. 

“You don’t understand?” I 
said, gently. 

He continued to gaze straight 
before him. 

“Some people, you know, walk 
about after death,” I went on. 

At last he turned, and looked 
at me more portentously than 
ever. “You don’t believe that,” 
he said simply. 

“How do you know I don’t?” 

“Because you are young and 
foolish.” This was said without 
acerbity — even kindly; but in 
the tone of an old man whose 
consciousness of his own heavy 
experience made everything else 
seem light. 

“I am certainly young,” I an- 
swered; “but I don’t think that, 
on the whole, I am foolish. But 
say I don’t believe in ghosts — 
most people would be on my 
side.” 

“Most people are fools!” said 
the old man. 


I LET THE question rest, and 
talked of other things. My com- 
panion seemed on his guard, he 
eyed me defiantly, and made 
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brief answers to my remarks; 
but I nevertheless gathered an 
impression that our meeting was 
an agreeable thing to him, and 
even a social incident of some 
importance. He was evidently a 
lonely creature, and his oppor- 
tunities for gossip were rare. He 
had had troubles, and they had 
detached him from the world, 
and driven him back upon him- 
self; but the social chord in his 
antiquated soul was not entirely 
broken, and I was sure he was 
gratified to find that it could 
still feebly resound. At last, he 
began to ask questions himself; 
he inquired whether I was a 
student. 

“I am a student of divinity,” 
I answered. 

“Of divinity?” 

“Of theology. I am studying 
for the ministry.” 


At this he eyed me with pe- 
culiar intensity — after which his 
gaze wandered away again. 
“There are certain things you 
ought to know, then,” he said at 
last. 

“I have a great desire for 
knowledge,” I answered. “What 
things do you mean?” 

He looked at me again awhile, 
but without heeding my ques- 
tion. 

“I like your appearance,” he 
said. “You seem to me a sober 
lad.” 

“Oh, I am perfectly sober!” I 
exclaimed — yet departing for a 
moment from my soberness. 


“I think you are fair-minded,” 
he went on. 

“I don’t any longer strike you 
as foolish, then?” I asked. 

“I stick to what I said about 
people who deny the power of 
departed spirits to return. They 
are fools!” And he rapped fierce- 
ly with his staff on the earth. 

I hesitated a moment, and 
then, abruptly, “You have seen 
a ghost!” I said. 

ae appeared not at all startl- 
ed. 

“You are right, sir!” he answer- 
ed with great dignity. “With me 
it’s not a matter of cold theory 
— I have not had to pry into 
old books to learn what to be- 
lieve. I know! With these eyes I 
have beheld the departed spirit 
standing before me as near as 
you are!” And his eyes, as he 
spoke, certainly looked as if they 
had rested upon strange things. 

I was irresistibly impressed — 
I was touched with credulity. 

“And was it very terrible?” I 
asked. 

“I am an old soldier — I am 
not afraid!” 

“When was it? — where was 
it?” I asked. 


HE LOOKED at me mistrust- 
fully, and I saw that I was go- 
ing too fast. 

“Excuse me from going into 
particulars,” he said. “I am not 
at liberty to speak more fully. I 
have told you so much, because 
I cannot bear to hear this sub- 
ject spoken of lightly. Remem- 
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ber in future, that you have 
seen a very honest old man who 
told you — on his honor — that 
he had seen a ghost!” And he 
got up, as if he thought he had 
said enough. Reserve, shyness, 
pride, the fear of being laughed 
at, the memory, possibly, of 
former strokes of sarcasm — all 
this, on one side, had its weight 
with him; but I suspected that 
on the other, his tongue was 
loosened by the garrulity of old 
age, the sense of solitude, and 
the need of sympathy — and per- 
haps, also, by the friendliness 
which he had been so good as 
to express toward myself. Evi- 
dently it would be unwise to 
ress him, but I hoped to see 

im again. : 

“To give greater weight to 
my words,” he added, “let me 
mention my name — Captain 
Diamond, sir. I have seen ser- 
vice.” 

“I hope I may have the pleas- 
ure of meeting you again,” I 
said. 

“The same to you, sir!” And 
brandishing his stick portentous- 
ly — though with the friendliest 
intentions — he marched stiffly 
away. 


I ASKED two .or three per- 
sons — selected with discretion 
— whether they knew anything 
about Captain Diamond, but 
they were quite unable to en- 
lighten me. At last, suddenly, I 
smote my forehead, and dub- 
bing myself a dolt, remember- 


ed that I was neglecting a source 
of information to which I had 
never applied in vain. The ex- 
cellent person at whose table I 
had habitually dined, and who 
dispensed hospitality to students 
at so much a week, had a sister 
as good as herself, and of con- 
versational power more varied. 
The sister, who was known as 
Miss Deborah, was an old maid 
in all the force of the term. She 
was deformed, and she never 
went out of the house; she sat 
all day at the window, between 
a bird-cage and a flower-pot, 
stitching small linen articles — 
mysterious bands and frills. She 
wielded, I was assured, an ex- 
quisite needle, and her work 
was highly prized. In spite of 
her deformity and her confine- 
ment, she had a little, fresh, 
round face, and an imperturb- 
able serenity of spirit. She had 
also a very quick little wit of her 
own, she was extremely observ- 
ant, and she had a high relish 
for a friendly chat. Nothing 
pleased her so much as to have 
you — especially, I think, if you 
were a young divinity student 
— move your chair near her 
sunny window, and settle your- 
self for twenty minutes’ “talk.” 

“Well, sir,” she used always 
to say, “what is the latest mon- 
strosity in Biblical criticism?” — 
for she used to pretend to be 
horrified at the rationalistic ten- 
dency of the age. But she was an 
inexorable little philosopher, and 
I am convinced that she was a 
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keener rationalist than any of us, 
and that, if she had chosen, she 
could have propounded ques- 
tions that would have made the 
boldest of us wince. Her win- 
dow commanded the whole 
town — or rather, the whole 
country. Knowledge came to her 
as she sat singing, with her little, 
cracked voice, in her low rock- 
ing chair. She was the first to 
learn everything, and the last to 
forget it. She had the town 
gossip at her fingers’ ends, and 
she knew everything about 
people she had never seen. 
When I asked her how she had 
acquired her learning, she said 
simply — “Oh, I observe!” 

“Observe closely enough,” she 
once said, “and it doesn’t mat- 
ter where you are. You may be 
in a pitch-dark closet. All you 
want is something to start with; 
one thing leads to another, and 
all things are mixed up. Shut me 
up in a dark closet and I will 
observe after a while, that some 
places in it are darker than 
others. After that (give me 
time), and I will tell you what 
the President of the United 
States is going to have for din- 
ner.” Once I paid her a compli- 
ment. “Your observation,” I said, 
“is as fine as your needle, and 
your statements are as true as 
your stitches.” 


OF COURSE Miss Deborah 
had heard of Captain Diamond. 
He had been much talked about 
many vears before, but he had 


survived the scandal that attach- 
ed to his name. 
“What was the scandal?” I 


asked. 

“He killed his daughter.” 

“Killed her?” I cried; “How 
so?” 

“Oh, not with a pistol, or a 
dagger, or a dose of arsenic] 
With his tongue. Talk of wom- 
en’s tongues! He cursed her — 
with some horrible oath — and 
she died!” 

“What had she done?” 

“She had received a visit from 
a gone man who loved her, and 
whom he had forbidden the 
house.” 

“The house,” I said — “ah yes! 
The house is out in the coun- 
try, two or three miles from here, 
on a lonely crossroad.” 

Miss Deborah looked sharply 
at me, as she bit her thread. 

“Ah, you know about the 
house?” she said. 

“A little,” I answered; “I have 
seen it. But I want you to tell 
me more.” 

But here Miss Deborah be- 
trayed an incommunicativeness 
which was most unusual. 

“You wouldn’t call me super- 
stitious, would you?” she asked. 

‘You? — you are the quint- 
essence of pure reason.” 

“Well, every thread has its 
rotten place, and every needle 
its grain of rust. I would rather 
not talk about that house.” 

“You have no idea how you 
excite my curiosity!” I said. 

“t can feel for you. But it 
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would make me very nervous.” 

“What harm can come to 
you?” I asked. 

“Some harm came to a friend 
of mine.” And Miss Deborah 
gave a very positive nod. 

“What had your friend done?” 

“She had told me_ Captain 
Diamond’s secret, which he had 
told her with a mighty mystery. 
She had been an old flame of 
his, and he took her into his con- 
fidence. He bade her tell no 
one, and assured her that if she 
did, something dreadful would 
happen to her.” 

“And what happened to her?” 

“She died.” 

“Oh, we are all mortal!” I 
said. “Had she given him a 
promise?” 

“She had not taken it seri- 
ously, she had not believed him. 
She repeated the story to me, 
and three days afterward, she 
was taken with inflammation of 
the lungs. A month afterward, 
here where I sit now, I was 
stitching her grave-clothes. Since 
then, I. have never mentioned 
what she told me.” 

“Was it very strange?” 

“It was strange, but it was 
ridiculous too. It is a thing to 
make you shudder and to make 
you laugh, both. But you can’t 
worry it out of me. I am sure 
that if I were to tell you, I 
should immediately break a 
needle in my finger, and die the 
next week of lockjaw.” 

I retired, and urged Miss 
Deborah no further; but every 


two or three days, after dinner, 
I came and sat down by her 
rocking chair. I made no further 
allusion to Captain Diamond; I 
sat silent, clipping tape with her 
scissors. At last, one day, she 
told me I was looking poorly. I 
was pale. 

“IT am dying of curiosity,” I 
said. “I have lost my appetite. 
I have eaten no dinner.” 

“Remember Blue _Beard’s 
wife!” said Miss Deborah. 

“One may as well perish by 
the sword as by famine!” I an- 
swered. 


STILL SHE SAID nothing, 
and at last I rose with a melodra- 
matic sigh and departed. As I 
reached the door she called me 
and pointed to the chair I had 
vacated. “I never was hard- 
hearted,” she said. “Sit down, 
and if we are to perish, may we 
at least perish together.” 

And then, in very few words, 
she communicated what she 
knew of Captain Diamond’s 
secret. “He was a very high- 
tempered old man, and though 
he was very fond of his daugh- 
ter, his will was law. He had 
picked out a husband for her, 
and given her due notice. Her 
mother was dead, and they liv- 
ed alone together. The house 
had been Mrs. Diamond’s own 
marriage portion: the Captain, 
I believe, hadn’t a penny. After 
his marriage they had come to 
live there, and he had begun to 
work the farm. The poor girl’s 
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lover was a young man with 
whiskers from Boston. The Cap- 
tain came in one evening and 
found them together; he collar- 
ed the young man, and hurled 
a terrible curse at the poor girl. 
The young man cried that she 
was his wife, and he asked her 
if it is was true. She said, ‘No!’ 
Thereupon Captain Diamond, his 
fury growing fiercer, repeated 
his imprecation, ordered her out 
of the house, and disowned her 
forever. She swooned away, but 
her father went raging off and 
left her. Several hours later, he 
came back and found the house 
empty. On the table was a note 
from the young man telling him 
that he had killed his daughter, 
repeating the assurance that she 
was his own wife, and declaring 
that he himself claimed the sole 
right to commit her remains to 
earth. He had carried the body 
away in a gig! Captain Diamond 
wrote him a dreadful note in 
answer, saying that he didn’t be- 
lieve his daughter was dead, but 
that, whether or no, she was 
dead to him. 


“A WEEK lJater, in the middle 
of the night, he saw her ghost. 
Then, I suppose, he was convine- 
ed. The ghost reappeared several 
times, and finally began regular- 
ly to haunt the house. It made 
the old man very uncomfortable, 
for little by little his passion had 
passed away, and he was given 
up to grief. He determined at 
last to leave the place, and tried 


to sell it or rent it; but mean- 
while the story had gone abroad, 
the ghost had been seen by other 
persons, the house had a_ bad 
name, and it was impossible to 
dispose of it. With the farm, 
it was the old man’s only prop- 
erty, and his only means of sabe 
sistence; if he could neither live 
in it nor rent it he was beggared. 
But the ghost had no mercy, as 
he had had none. He struggled 
for six months, and at last he 
broke down. He put on his old 
blue cloak and took up his staff, 
and prepared to wander away 
and beg his bread. Then the 
ghost relented, and proposed a 
compromise. ‘Leave the house 
to me!’ it said; ‘I have marked 
it for my own. Go off and live 
elsewhere. But to enable you to 
live, I will be your tenant, since 
you can find no other. I will hire 
the house of you and pay you a 
certain rent.’ And the ghost 
named a sum. The old man con- 
sented, and he goes every quar- 
ter to collect his rent!” 


I LAUGHED at this recital, 
but I confess I shuddered too, 
for my own observation had ex- 
actly confirmed it. Had I not 
been witness of one of the Cap- 
tain’s quarterly visits, had I not 
all but seen him sit watching his 
spectral tenant count out the 
rent money, and when he trudg- 
ed away in the dark, had he not 
a little bag of strangely gotten 
coin hidden in the folds of his 
old blue cloak? J imparted none 
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of these reflections to Miss De- 
borah, for I was determined that 
my observations should have a 
sequel, and I promised myself 
the pleasure a treating her to 
my story in its full maturity. 
“Captain Diamond,” I asked, 
“has no other known means of 
subsistence?” 

“None whatever. He toils not, 
neither does he spin — his ghost 
supports him. A haunted house 
is valuable property!” 

“And in what coin does the 
ghost pay?” 

“In good American gold and 
silver. It has only this peculiarity 
— that the pieces are all dated 
before the young girl’s death. 
It’s a strange mixture of matter 
and spirit!” 

“And does the ghost do things 
handsomely; is the rent large?” 

“The old man, I believe, lives 
decently, and has his pipe and 
his glass. He took a little house 
down by the river; the door is 
sidewise to the street, and there 
is a little garden before it. There 
he spends his days, and has an 
old colored woman to do for 
him. Some years ago, he used 
to wander about a good deal, 
he was a familiar figure in the 
town, and most people knew his 
legend. But of late he has drawn 
back into his shell; he sits over 
his fire, and curiosity has forgot- 
ten him. I suppose he is falling 
into his dotage. But I am sure, 
I trust,” said Miss Deborah in 
conclusion, “that he won't out- 
live his faculties or his powers 


of locomotion, for, if I remem- 
ber rightly, it was part of the 
bargain that he should come in 
person to collect his rent.” 
: We era of us ved i 
ly to suffer any especial pena! 
for Miss Deborah's indiseeetion: 
I found her, day after day, sing- 
ing over her work, neither more 
nor less active than usual. For 
myself, I boldly pursued my 
observations. I went again, more 
than once, to the graveyard, but 
I was disappointed in my hope 
of finding Captain Diamond 
there. I had a prospect, how- 
ever, which afforded me com- 
pensation. I shrewdly inferred 
that the old man’s quarterly pil- 
grimages were made upon the 
last day of the old quarter. My 
first sight of him had. been on 
the 3lst of December, and it was 
probable that he would return 
to his haunted home on the last 
day of March. This was near at 
hand; at last it arrived. I betook 
myself late in the afternoon to 
the old house on the crossroad, 
supposing that the hour of twi- 
light was the appointed season. 
I was not wrong. I had been 
hovering about for a short time, 
feeling very much like a rest- 
less ghost myself, when he ap- 
eared in the same manner as 
efore, and wearing the same 
costume. I again concealed my- 
self, and saw him enter the 
house with the ceremonial which 
he had used. on the former oc- 
casion. A light appeared suc- 
cessively in the crevice of each 
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pair of shutters, and I opened 
the window which had yielded 
to my importunity before. A- 
gain I saw the great shadow on 
the wall, motionless and solemn. 
But I saw nothing else. The old 
man reappeared at last, made his 
fantastic salaam before the old 
house, and crept away into the 
dusk. 


ONE DAY, more than a 
month after this, I met him a- 
gain at Mount Auburn. The air 
was full of the voice of spring; 
the birds had come back and 
were twittering over their win- 
ter’s travels, and a mild west 
wind was making a thin murmur 
in the raw verdure. He was seat- 
ed on a bench in the sun, still 
muffled in his enormous mantle, 
and he recognized me as soon as 
I approached him. He nodded at 
me as if he were an old Bashaw 
giving the signal for my decapi- 
tation, but it was apparent that 
he was pleased to see me. 

“I have looked for you here 
more than once,” I said. “You 
don’t come often.” 

“What did you want of me?” 
he asked. 

“I wanted to enjoy your con- 
versation. I did so greatly when 
I met you here before.” 

“You found me amusing?” 

“Interesting!” I said. 

“You didn’t think me crack- 
ed?” 

“Cracked? — My dear sir —!” 
I protested. 

‘I'm the sanest man in the 


country. I know that is what in- 
sane people always say; but gen- 
erally they can’t prove it. I can!” 

“I believe it,” I said. “But I am 
curious to know how such a 
thing can be proved.” 


HE WAS silent awhile. 

“I will tell you. I once com- 
mitted, unintentionally, a great 
crime. Now I pay the penalty. I 
give up my life to it. I don’t 
shirk it; I face it squarely, know- 
ing perfectly what it is. I haven’t 
tried to bluff it off; I haven't 
begged off from it; I haven’t run 
away from it. The penalty is 
terrible, but I have accepted it. 
I have been a philosopher! 


“If I were a Catholic, I might 
have turned monk, and spent 
the rest of my life in fasting and 
praying. That is no penalty; that 
is an evasion. I might have 
blown my brains out — I might 
have gone mad. I wouldn't do 
either. I would simply face the 
music, take the consequences. As 
I say, they are awful! I take them 
on certain days, four times a 
year. So it has been these twenty 
years; so it will be as long as I 
last. It’s my business; it’s my 
avocation. That’s the way I feel 
about it. I call that reasonable!” 


“Admirably so!” I said. “But 
you fill me with curiosity and 
with compassion.” 

“Especially with curiosity,” he 
said, cunningly. 

“Why,” I answered, “if I know 
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exactly what you suffer I can 
pity you more.” 

“I'm much obliged. I don’t 
want your pity; it won’t help me. 
Ill tell you something, but it’s 
not for myself; it’s for your own 
sake.” He paused a long time 
and looked all round him, as if 
for chance eavesdroppers. I 
anxiously awaited his revelation, 
but he disappointed me. “Are 
you still studying theology?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” I answered, perhaps 
with a shade of irritation. “It’s 
a thing one can’t learn in six 
months.” 

“I should think not, so long 
as you have nothing but your 
books. Do you know the proverb, 
‘A grain of experience is worth 
a pound of precept’? I’m a great 
theologian.” 


“Ah, you have had_ experi- 
ence,” I murmured sympatheti- 
cally. 

“You have read about the im- 
mortality of the soul; you have 
seen Jonathan Edwards and Dr. 
Hopkins chopping logic over it, 
and deciding, by chapter and 
verse, that it is true. But T have 
seen it with these eyes; I have 
touched it with these hands!” 
And the old man held up his 
rugged old fists and shook them 
portentously. “That’s better!” he 
went on; “but T have bought it 
dearly. You had better take it 
from the books —_ evidently 
you always will. You are a very 
good young man; you will never 


have a crime on your consci- 
ence.” 


I ANSWERED with some 
pe fatuity, that I certain- 
ly hoped I had my share of hu- 
man passions, good young man 
and prospective Doctor of Di- 
be as I was. 

“Ah, but you have a nice, quiet 
little temper,” he said. “So have 
I — now! But once I was very 
brutal — very brutal. You ought 
to know that such things are. I 
killed my own child.” 

“Your own child?” 

“I struck her down to the 
earth and left her to die. They 
could not hang me, for it was 
not with my hand I struck her. 
It was with foul and damnable 
words. That makes a difference; 
it’s a grand law we live under! 
Well, sir, I can answer for it 
that her soul is immortal. We 
have an appointment to meet 
four times a year, and then I 
catch it!” 

“She has never forgiven you?” 

“She has forgiven me as the 
angels forgive! That’s what I 
can’t stand — the soft, quiet way 
she looks at me. I’d rather she 
twisted a knife about in my 
heart — O Lord, Lord, Lord!” 
and Captain Diamond bowed his 
head over his stick, and leaned 
his forehead on his crossed 
hands. 

I was impressed and moved, 
and his attitude seemed for the 
moment a check to further ques- 
tions. Before I ventured to ask 
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him anything more, he slowly 
rose and pulled his old cloak a- 
round him. He was unused to 
talking about his troubles, and 
his memories overwhelmed him. 
“I must go my way,” he said; “I 
must be creeping along.” 


“I shall perhaps meet you here 
again,” I said. : 

“Oh, I’m a stiff-jointed old fel- 
low,” he answered, “and this is 
rather far for me to come. I have 
to reserve myself. I have sat 
ae a month at a poe 
smoking my pipe in my chair. 
But I Shauld Eke to see you 
again.” And he stopped and look- 
ed at me, terribly and kindly. 
“Some day, perhaps, I shall be 
glad to be able to lay my hand 
on a young, unperverted soul. If 
a man can make a friend, it is 
always something gained. What 
is your name?” 


I HAD IN my pocket a small 
volume of Pascal’s “Thoughts,” 
on the flyleaf of which were 
written my name and address. I 
took it out and offered it to my 
old friend. “Pray keep this little 
book,” I said. “It is one I am 
very fond of, and it will tell you 
something about me.” 

He took it and turned it over 
slowly, then looking up at me 
with a scowl of gratitude, “I’m 
not much of a reader,” he said; 
“but I won't refuse the first pres- 
ent I shall have received since 
- troubles; and the last. 
Thank you, sir!” And with the 


little book in his hand he took 
his departure. 

I was left to imagine him for 
some weeks after that sitting 
solitary in his armchair with his 
pipe. I had not another glimpse 
of him. But I was awaiting my 
chance, and on the last day of 
June, another quarter havin 
elapsed, I deemed that it had 
come. The evening dusk in June 
falls late, and I was impatient 
for its coming. At last, toward 
the end of a lovely summer’s 
day, I revisited Captain Diam- 
onds’ property. Everything now 
was green around it save the 
blighted orchard in its rear, but 
its own immitigable grayness 
and sadness were as striking as 
when I had first beheld it be- 
neath a December sky. As I drew 
near it, I saw that I was late for 
my purpose, for my purpose had 
simply been to step forward on 
Captain Diamond’s arrival, and 
bravely ask him to let me go in 
with him. He had preceded me, 
and there were lights already in 
the windows. I was unwilling, 
of course, to disturb him during 
his ghostly interview, and I 
waited till he came forth. The 
lights disappeared in the course 
of time; hon the door opened 
and Captain Diamond stole out. 
That evening he made no bow 
to the haunted house, for the 
first object he beheld was his 
fair-minded young friend plant- 
ed, modestly but firmly, near 
the doorstep. He stopped short, 
looking at me, and this time his 
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terrible scowl was in keeping 
with the situation. 

“I knew you were here,” I 
said. “I came on purpose.” 


HE SEEMED dismayed, and 
looked round at the house un- 


easily. 
“I beg your pardon if I have 
ventured too far,” I added, “but 


you know you have encouraged 
me. 

“How did you know I was 
here?” 

“I reasoned it out. You told me 
half your story, and 1 guessed 
the other half. I am a great ob- 
server, and I had noticed this 
house in passing. It seemed to 
me to have a mystery. When you 
kindly confided to me that you 
saw spirits, I was sure that it 
could only be here that you saw 
them.” 

“You are mighty clever,” cried 
the old man. “And what brought 
you here this evening?” 

I was obliged to evade this 
question. 

“Oh, I often come; I like to 
look at the house — it fascinates 
me. 

He turned and looked up at 
it himself. “It’s nothing to look 
at outside.” He was evidently 
quite unaware of its peculiar 
outward appearance, and_ this 
odd fact, communicated to me 
thus in the twilight, and under 
the very brow of the sinister 
dwelling, seemed to make his 
vision of the strange things with- 
in more real. 


“I have been hoping,” I said, 
“for a chance to see the inside. 
I thought I might find you here, 
and that you would let me go in 
with you. I should like to see 
what you see.” 

He seemed confounded by my 
boldness, but not altogether dis- 
pleased. He laid his hand on my 
arm. “Do you know what I see?” 
he asked. 

“How can I know, except as 
you said the other day, by ex- 
perience? I want to have the ex- 
perience. Pray, open the door 
and take me in.” 


CAPTAIN DIAMOND'S bril- 
liant eyes expanded beneath 
their dusky brows, and after 
holding his breath a moment, he 
indulged in the first and last 
apology for a laugh by which I 
was to see his solemn _ visage 
contorted. It was profoundly 
grotesque, but it was perfectly 
noiseless. “Take you in?” he 
softly growled. “I wouldn’t go 
in again before my time’s up for 
a thousand times that sum.” And 
he thrust out his hand from the 
folds of his cloak and exhibited 
a small agglommeration of coin, 
knotted into the corner of an old 
silk pocket-handkerchief. “I stick 
to my bargain no less, but no 


more. 


“But you told me the first time 
I had the pleasure of talking 
with you that it was not so ter- 
rible.” 

“I don’t say it’s terrible — 
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now. But it’s damned disagree- 
able!” 


This adjective was uttered 
with a force that made me hesi- 
tate and reflect. While I did so, J 
thought I heard a slight move- 
ment of one of the window- 
shutters above us. I looked up, 
but everything seemed motion- 
less. Captain Diamond, too, had 
been thinking; suddenly he turn- 
ed toward the house. “If you will 
go in alone,” he said, “you are 
welcome.” 


“Will you wait for me here?” 


“Yes, you will not stop long.” 
“But the house is pitch dark 
When you go you have lights.” 
He thrust his hand into the 
depths of his cloak and produced 
some matches. “Take these,” he 
said. “You will find two candle- 
sticks with candles on the table 
in the hall. Light them, take one 
in each hand and go ahead.” 
“Where shall I go?” 
“Anywhere — everywhere. You 
can trust the ghost to find you.” 


I WILL NOT pretend to deny 
that by this time my heart was 
beating. And yet I imagine I 
motioned the old man with a 
sufficiently dignified gesture to 
open the door. I had made up 
my mind that there was in fact 
a ghost. I had conceded the 
premise. Only I had assured my- 
self that once the mind was pre- 
pared, and the thing was not a 
surprise, it was possible to keep 


cool. Captain Diamond turned 
the lock, flung open the door, 
and bowed low to me as I pass- 
ed in. I stood in the darkness, 


‘and heard the door close behind 


me. For some moments, I stirred 
neither finger nor toe; I stared 
bravely into the, impenetrable 
dusk. But I saw nothing and 
heard nothing, and at last I 
struck a match. On the table 
were two old brass candlesticks 
rusty from disuse. I lighted the 
candles and began my tour of 
exploration. 

A wide staircase rose in front 
of me, guarded, by an antique 
balustrade of that rigidly deli- 
cate carving which is found so 
often in old New England 
houses. I postponed ascending 
it, and turned into the room on 
my right. This was an old- 
fashioned parlor, meagerly furn- 
ished, and musty with the ab- 
sence of human life. I raised 
my two lights aloft and saw 
nothing but its empty chairs and 
its blank walls. Behind it was 
the room into which I had peep- 
ed from without, and which, in 
fact, communicated with it, as I 
had supposed, by folding doors. 
Here, too, I found myself con- 
fronted by no menacing spector. 
I crossed the hall again, and 
visited the rooms on the other 
side; a dining-room in front, 
where I might have written my 
name with my finger in the deep 
dust of the great square table; a 
kitchen behind with its pots and 
pans eternally cold. All this was 
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hard and grim, but it was not 
formidable. I came back into the 
hall, and walked to the foot of 
the staircase, holding up my 
candles; to ascend required a 
fresh effort, and I was scanning 
the gloom above. Suddenly, with 
an inexpressible sensation, I be- 
came aware that this gloom was 
animated; it seemed to move 
and gather itself together. 
Slowly — I say slowly, for to 
my tense expectancy the instants 
appeared ages — it took the 
shape of a large, definite figure, 
and this figure advanced and 
stood at the top of the stairs. I 
frankly confess that by this time 
I was conscious of a feeling to 
which I am in duty bound to 
apply the vulgar name of fear. 
I may poetize it and call it 
Dread, with a capital letter; it 
was at any rate the feeling that 
makes a man yield ground. I 
measured it as it grew, and it 
seemed perfectly irresistible; for 
it did not apapear to come from 
within but from without, and to 
be embodied in the dark image 
at the head of the staircase. Aft- 
er a fashion I reasoned — I 
remember’ reasoning. I said to 
myself, “I had always thought 
ghosts were white and transpar- 
ent; this is a thing of thick sha- 
dows, densely opaque.” I re- 
minded myself that the occasion 
was momentous, and that if fear 
were to overcome me I should 
gather all possible impressions 
while my wits remained. I step- 
ped back, foot behind foot, with 


my eyes still on the figure and 
placed my candles on the table. 
I was perfectly conscious that 
the proper thing was to ascend 
the stairs resolutely, face to face 
with the image, but the soles of 
my shoes seemed suddenly to 
have been transformed into lead- 
en weights. I had got what I 
wanted; I was seeing the ghost. 
I tried to look at the figure dis- 
tinctly so that I could remember 
it, and fairly claim, afterward, 
not to have lost my self-posses- 
sion. I even asked myself how 
long it was expected I should 
stand looking, and how soon I 
could honorably retire. ; 


ALL THIS, of course, passed 
through my mind with extreme 
rapidity, and it was checked by 
a further movement on the part 
of the figure. Two white hands 
appeared in the dark perpendi- 
cular mass, and were slowly 
raised to what seemed to be 
the level of the head. Here they 
were pressed together, over the 
region of the face, and then they 
were removed, and the face was 
disclosed. It was dim, white, 
strange, in every way ghostly. 
It looked down at me for an in- 
stant, after which one of the 
hands was raised again, slowly, 
and waved to and fro before it. 
There was something very singu- 
lar in this gesture; it seemed to 
denote resentment and dismissal, 
and yet it had a sort of trival, 
familiar motion. Familiarity on 
the part of the haunting Pres- 
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ence had not entered into my 
calculations, and did not strike 
me pleasantly. I agreed with 
Captain Diamond that it was 
“damned disagreeable.” I was 
pervaded by an intense desire to 
make an orderly, and, if possible, 
a graceful retreat. I wished to 
do it gallantly; and it seemed 
to me that it would be gallant to 
blow out my candles. I_ turned 
and did so, punctiliously, and 
then I made my way to the door, 
groped a moment and opened it. 
The outer light, almost extinct 
as it was, entered for a moment, 
played over the dusty depths of 
the house and showed me the 
solid shadow. 

Standing on the grass, bent 
over his stick, under the early 
glimmering stars, I found Cap- 
tain Diamond. He looked up at 
me fixedly for a moment, but 
asked no questions, and then he 
went and locked the door. This 
duty performed, he discharged 
the cther — made his obeisance 
like the priest before the altar — 
and then without heeding me 
further, took his departure. 


A FEW DAYS later, I sus- 
ended my studies and went off 
or the summer’s vacation. I was 

absent for several weeks, during 
which I had plenty of leisure to 
analyze my impressions of the 
supernatural. I took some satis- 
faction in the reflection that I 
had not been ignobly terrified; 
I had not bolted nor swooned — 
I had proceeded with dignity. 


Nevertheless, I was certainly 
more comfortable when I had 
put thirty miles between me and 
the scene of my exploit, and I 
continued for many days to pre- 
fer the daylight to the dark. My 
nerves had been powerfully ex- 
cited; of this I was particularly 
conscious when, under the in- 
fluence of the drowsy air of the 
seaside, my excitement began 
slowly to ebb. As it disappeared, 
I attempted to take a sternly ra- 
tional view of my experience. 
Certainly I had seen something 
— that was not fancy; but what 
had I seen? I regretted extreme-. 
ly now that I had not been bold- 
er, that I had not gone nearer 
and inspected the apparition 
more minutely. But it was ver 
well to talk; I had done as muc! 
as any man in the circumstances 
would have dared; it was indeed 
a physical impossibility that I 
should have advanced. Was not 
this paralyzation of my powers 
in itself a supernatural influence? 
Not necessarily, perhaps, for a 
sham ghost that one accepted 
might do as much execution as 
a real ghost. But why had I so 
easily accepted the sable phan- 
tom. that waved its hand? Why 
had it so impressed itself? Un- 
questionably, true or false, it 
was a very clever phantom. I 
greatly preferred that it should 
have been true — in the first 
lace because I did not care to 
ave shivered and shaken for 
nothing, and in the second place 
because to have seen a well-au- 
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thenticated goblin is, as things 
go, a feather in a quiet man’s 
cap. I tried, therefore, to let my 
vision rest and to stop turning 
it over. But an impulse stronger 
than my will recurred at inter- 
vals and set a mocking question 
on my lips. Granted that the ap- 
pen was Captain Diamond’s 

laughter; if it was she it cer- 
tainly was her spirit. But was it 
not her spirit and something 
more? 

The middle of September saw 
me again established among the 
theologic shades, but I made no 
haste to revisit the haunted 
house. 


THE LAST OF the month 
approached — the term of an- 
other quarter with poor Captain 
Diamond — and found me indis- 
posed to disturb his pilgrimage 
on this occasion; though I con- 
fess that I thought with a good 
deal of compassion of the feeble 
old man trudging away, lonely, 
in the autumn dusk, on his ex- 
traordinary errand. On the 
thirtieth of September, at noon- 
day, I was wane over a 
heavy octavo, when I heard a 
feeble rap at my door. I replied 
with an invitation to enter, but 
as this produced no effect I re- 
paired to the door and opened 
it. Before me stood an elderly 
negress with her head bound in 
a scarlet turban, and a white 
handkerchief folded across her 
bosom. She looked at me intent- 
ly and in silence; she had that air 


of supreme gravity and decency 
which aged persons of her race 
so often wear. I stood interroga- 
tive, and at last, drawing her 
hand from her ample pocket, she 
held up a little book. It was the 
copy of Pascal’s “Thoughts” that 
Thad given to Captain Diamond. 

“Please, sir,” she said, very 
mildly, “do you know this book?” 

“Perfectly,” said I, “my name 
is on the fly-leaf.” 

“It is your name—no other?” 

“I will write my name if you 
like, and you can compare 
them,” I answered. 

She was silent a moment and 
then, with dignity — “It would 
be useless, sir,” she said, “I can’t 
read, If you will give me your 
word that is enough. I come,” 
she went on, “from the gentle- 
man to whom you gave the book. 
He told me to carry it as a token 
— a token — that is what he call- 
ed it. He is right down sick, and 
he wants to see you.” 

“Captain Diamond — sick?” I 
cried. “Is his illness serious?” 

“He is very bad — he is all 
gone.” 


I EXPRESSED ny regret and 
sympathy, and offered to go to 
him immediately, if his sable 
messenger would show me the 
way. She assented deferentially, 
and in a few moments I was 
following her along the sunny 
streets, feeling very much like 
a personage in the Arabian 
Nights, led to a postern gate by 
an Ethiopian slave. My own 
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conductress directed her steps 
toward the river and stopped at 
a decent little yellow’ house in 
one of the streets that descend 
to it. She quickly opened the 
door and let me in, and I very 
soon found myself in the pres- 
ence of my old friend. He was 
in bed, in a darkened room, and 
evidently in a very feeble state. 
He lay back on his pillow star- 
ing before him, with his bristling 
hair more erect than ever, and 
his intensely dark and bright old 
eyes touched with the glitter of 
fever. His apartment was humble 
and scrupulously neat, and I 
could see that my dusky guide 
was a faithful servant. Captain 
Diamond, lying there rigid and 
pale on his white sheets, re- 
sembled some ruggedly carven 
figure on the lid of a Gothic 
tomb. He looked at me silently, 
and my companion withdrew 
and left us alone. 

“Yes, it’s you,” he said, at last, 
“it’s you, that good young man. 
There is no mistake, is there?” 

“I hope not; I believe I'm a 
good young man. But I am very 
sorry you are ill. What can I do 
go ene bad. bad. 

am very bad, very bad; my 
poor old bones ache so!” and, 
groaning portentously, he tried 
to turn toward me. 


I questioned him about the 


nature of his malady and the 
length of time he had been in 
bed, but he barely heeded me; 
he seemed impatient to speak of 


something else. He grasped my 
sleeve, pulled me toward him, 
and whispered quickly: “You 
know my time’s up!” 

“Oh, I trust not,” I said, mis- 
taking his meaning. “I shall cer- 
tainly see you on your legs 
again. 

“God knows!” he cried. “But 
I don’t mean I’m dying; not yet 
a bit. What I mean is, I’m due 
at the house. This is rent-day.” 

“Oh, exactly! But you can’t 


0. 

“I can’t go. It’s awful. I shall 

lose my money. If I am dying, 

I want it all the same. I want 

to pay the doctor. I want to be 

buried like a respectable man.” 
“It is this evening?” I asked. 
“This evening at sunset, 


HE LAY STARING at me, 
and, as I looked at him in re- 
turn, I suddenly understood his 
motive in sending for me. Mor- 
ally, as it came into my thought, 
I winced. But, I suppose I look- 
ed unperturbed, for he continu- 
ed in the same tone. “I can’t lose 
my money. Someone else must 
go. I asked Belinda; but she 
won't hear of it.” 

“You believe the money will 
be paid to another person?” 

“We can try, at least. I have 
never failed before and I don’t 
know. But, if you say I’m as sick 
as a dog, that my old bones ache, 
that I’m dying, perhaps she'll 
trust you. She don’t want me 
to starve!” 
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“You would like me to go in 
your place, then?” 

“You have been there once; 
you know what it is. Are you 
afraid?” 

I hesitated. 

“Give me three minutes to re- 
flect,” I said, “and I will tell 
you.” My glance wandered over 
the room and rested on the vari- 
ous objects that spoke of the 
threadbare, decent poverty of 
its occupant. There seemed to be 
a mute appeal to my pity and my 
resolution in their cracked and 
faded sparseness. 

Meanwhile Captain Diamond 
continued, feebly: “I think she’d 
trust you, as I have trusted you; 
shell like your face; she'll see 
there is no harm in you. It’s a 
hundred and thirty-three dollars, 
exactly. Be sure you put them 
into a safe place.” 

“Yes,” I said at last, “I will go, 
and, so far as it depends upon 
me, you shall have the money by 
nine o'clock tonight.” 

He seemed greatly relieved; 
he took my hand and faintly 
pressed it, and soon afterward 
I withdrew. I tried for the rest 
of the day not to think of my 
evening’s work, but, of course, 
I thought of nothing else. I will 
not deny that I was nervous; I 
was, in fact, greatly excited, and 
I spent my time in alternately 
hoping that the mystery should 
prove less deep than it appear- 
ed, and yet fearing that it might 
prove too shallow. The hours 
passed very slowly, but, as the 


afternoon began to wane, I 
started on my mission. On the 
way, I stopped at Captain Dia- 
mond’s oer dwelling, to ask 
how he was doing, and to re- 
ceive such last instructions as he 
might desire to lay upon me. 
The old negress, gravely and in- 
scrutably placid, admitted me, 
and, in answer to my inquiries, 
said that the Captain was very 
low; he had sunk since the morn- 
ing. 

“You must be right smart,” she 
said, “if you want to get back 
before he drops off.” 


A GLANCE assured me that 
she knew of my projected ex- 
pedition, though, in her own 
opaque black pupil, there was 
not a gleam of self-betrayal. 

“But why should Captain Dia- 
mond drop off?” I asked. “He 
certainly seems very weak; but 
I cannot make out that he has 
any definite disease.” 

“His disease is old age,” she 
said, sententiously. 

“But he is not so old as that; 
sixty-seven or sixty-eight, at 
most. 

She was silent a moment. 

“He’s worn out; he’s used up; 
he can’t stand it any longer.” 

“Can I see him a moment?” I 
asked; upon which she led me 
again to his room. 

He was lying in the same way 
as when I had left him, except 
that his eyes were closed. But he 
seemed very “low,” as she had 
said, and he had very little pulse. 
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Nevertheless, I further learned 
the doctor had been there in 
the afternoon and __ professed 
himself satisfied. “He don’t know 
what’s been going on,” said Be- 
linda, curtly. 

The old man stirred a little, 
opened his eyes, and after some 
time recognized me. 

“Tm going, you know,” I said. 
“I'm going for your money. Have 
you anything more to say?” He 
raised himself slowly, and with 
a painful effort, against his pil- 
lows; but he seemed _ hardly to 
understand me. “The house, you 
know,” I said. “Your daughter.” 

He rubbed his forehead, slow- 
ly, awhile, and at last, his com- 
prehension awoke. “Ah, yes,” he 
murmured, “I trust you. A hun- 
dred and thirty-three dollars. In 
old pieces — all in old pieces.” 
Then he added more vigorously, 
and with a brightening eye: “Be 
very respectful — be very polite. 
If not — if not . . .” and his 
voice failed again. 

“Oh, I certainly shall be,” I 
said with a rather forced smile 
“But, if not?” 

“If not, I shall know it!” he 
said, very gravely. And with thié, 
his eyes closed and he sunk 
down again. 


I TOOK MY departure and 
poi my journey with a suf- 

ciently resolute step. When I 
reached the house, I made a pro- 
pitiatory bow in front of it, in 
emulation of Captain Diamond. 
I had timed my walk so as to be 


able to enter without delay; night 
had already fallen. I turned the 
key, opened the door and shut it 
behind me. Then I struck a light, 
and found the two candle- 
sticks I had used before, stand- 
ing on the tables in the entry. I 
applied a match to both of them, 
took them up and went into the 
parlor. It was empty, and though 
I waited awhile, it remained 
empty. I passed them into the 
other rooms on the same floor, 
and no dark image rose before 
me to check my steps. At last, I 
came out into the hall again, and 
stood weighing the question of 
going upstairs. The staircase had 
been the scene of my discomfit- 
ure before, and I approached it 
with profound mistrust. At the 
foot, I paused, looking up, with 
my hand on the balustrade. I 
was acutely expectant, and my 
expectation was justified. Slow- 
ly, in the darkness above, the 
black figure that I had seen be- 
fore took shape. It was not an 
illusion; it was a figure, and the 
same. I gave it time to define 
itself, and watched it stand and 
look down at me with its hid- 
den face. Then, deliberately, I 
lifted my voice and spoke. 

“J have come in place of Cap- 
tain Diamond, at his request,” 
I said. “He is very ill; he is un- 
able to leave his bed. He earn- 
estly begs that you will pay the 
money to me; I will immediate- 
ly carry it to him.” The figure 
stood motionless, giving no sign. 
“Captain Diamond would have 
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come if he were able to move,” 
I added, in a moment, appeal- 
ingly; “but, he is utterly unable.” 


AT THIS the figure slowly un- 
veiled its face and showed me a 
dim, white mask; then it began 
slowly to descend the stairs. In- 
stinctively I fell back before it, 
retreating to the door of the 
front sitting-room. With my eyes 
still fixed on it, I moved back 
ward across the threshold; then 
I stopped in the middle of the 
room and set down my lights. 
The figure advanced; it seemed 
to be that of a tall woman, dress- 
ed in various black crepe. As it 
drew near, I saw that it had a 

erfectly human face, though it 
looked extremely pale and sad. 
We stood gazing at each other; 
my agitation had completely 
vanished; I was only deeply in- 
terested. 

“Is my father dangerously ill?” 
said the apparition. 

At the sound of its voice — 
gentle, tremulous, and _perfect- 
ly human — I started forward; 
I felt a rebound of excitement. 
I drew a long breath, I gave a 
sort of cry, for what I saw be- 
fore me was not a disembodied 
spirit, but a beautiful woman, 
an audacious actress. instinctive- 
ly, irresistibly, by the force of 
reaction against my credulity, I 
stretched out my hand and seiz- 
ed the long veil that muffled her 
head. I gave it a violent jerk, 
dragged it nearly off, and stood 
staring at a large fair person, of 


about five-and-thirty. I compre- 
hended her at a glance, her long 
black dress, her pale, sorrow- 
worn face, painted to look paler, 
her very fine eyes — the color of 
her father’s — and her sense of 
outrage at my movement. 

“My father, I suppose,” she 
cried, “did not send you here to 
insult me!” and she turned away 
rapidly, took up one of the 
candles and moved toward the 
door. Here she paused, looked 
at me again, hesitated, and then 
drew a purse from her pocket 
and flung it down on the floor. 
“There is your money!” she said, 
iiefentoaliy. 


I STOOD THERE, wavering 
between amazement and shame, 
and saw her pass out into the 
hall. Then I picked up the purse. 
The next moment, I heard a loud 
shriek and a crash of something 
dropping, and she came stagger- 
ing back into the room without 
her light. 

“My father -- my father!” she 
ciied: and with parted lips and 
dilated eyes, she rushed toward 


e. 

“Your father — where?” I de- 
manied. 

“In the hall, at the foot of the 
stairs.” 

I stepped forward to go out, 
but she seized my arm. 

“He’s is in white,” she cried, 
“in his shirt. It’s not hel” 

“Why, your father is in his 
house, in his bed, extremely ill,” 
I answered. 
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She looked at me fixedly, with 
searching eyes. 

“Dying?” 

“I hope not,” I stuttered. 

She gave a long moan and 
covered her face with her 
hands. 

“Oh, heavens, I have seen his 
ghost!” she cried. 

She still held my arm, she 
seemed too terrified to release 
it. “His ghost!” I echoed, won- 
dering. 

“It’s the punishment of my 
long folly!” she went on. 

“Ah,” said I, “it’s the punish- 
ment of my indiscretion — of my 
violence!” 

“Take me away, take me a- 
way!” she cried, still clinging to 
my arm. “Not there” — as I was 
turning toward the hall and the 
front door — “not there, for pity’s 
sake! By this door — the vk 
entrance.” And snatching the 
other candles from the table, she 
led me through the neighboring 
room into the back part of the 
house. Here was a door opening 
from a sort of scullery into the 
orchard. I turned the rusty lock 
and we passed out and stood in 
the cool air, beneath the stars. 
Here my companion gathered 
her black drapery about her, and 
stood for a moment, hesitating. 
I had been infinitely flurried, but 
my curiosity touching her was 
uppermost. Agitated, pale, pic- 
turesque, she looked, in the early 
evening light, very beautiful. 

“You have been playing all 


these years a most extraordinary 
game,” I said. 

She looked at me somberly, 
and seemed disinclined to reply. 
“I came in perfect good faith,” 
I went on. “The last time — three 
months ago — you remember? — 
you greatly frightened me.” 

“ Of course it was an extraor- 
dinary game,” she answered at 
last. “But it was the only way.” 

“Had he not forgiven you?” 

“So long as he thought me 
dead, yes. There have been 
things in my life he could not 
forgive.” 

T hesitated and then — “And 
where is your husband?” I ask- 


“I have no husband — I have 
never had a husband.” 

She made a gesture which 
checked further questions, and 
moved rapidly away. I walked 
with her round the house to the 
road, and she kept murmuring — 
“It was he — it was he!” When 
we reached the road she stop- 
ped, and asked me which way I 
was going. I pointed to the road 
by which I had come, and she 
said — “I take the other. You 
are going to my father’s?” she 
added. 

“Directly,” I said. 

“Will you let me know tomor- 
row what you have found?” 

“With pleasure. But how shall 
I communicate with you?” 

She seemed at a loss, and 
looked about her. “Write a few 
words,” she said, “and put them 
under that stone?” And she 
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pointed to one of the lava slabs 
that bordered the old well. I 
gave her my promise to comply, 
and she turned away. “I know 
my road,” she said. “Everything 
is arranged. It’s an old story. 


SHE LEFT ME with a rapid 
step, and as she receded into the 
darkness, resumed, with the dark 
flowing lines of her drapery, the 
phantasmal appearance with 
which she had at first appeared 
to me. I watched her till she be- 
came invisible, and then I took 
my own leave of the place. I re- 
turned to town at a swinging 
pace, and marched straight to 
the little yellow house near the 
river. I took the liberty of enter- 
ing without a knock, and en- 
countering no interruption, made 
my way to Captain Diamond’s 
room. Outside the door, on a 
low bench, with folded arms, saf 
the sable Belinda. 

“How is he?” I asked. 

“He’s gone to glory.” 

“Dead?” I cried. 

She rose with a sort of tragic 
chuckle. 

“He's as big a ghost as any of 
them now!” 

I passed into the room and 
found the old man lying there 
irredeemably rigid and still. 1 
wrote that evening a few lines 
which I proposed on the morrow 


to place beneath the stone, near 
the well; but my promise was 
not destined to be executed. I 
slept that night very ill — it was 
natural — and in my restlessness 
left my bed to walk about the 
room. As I did so I caught sight, 
in passing my window, of a red 
giew in the northwestern sky. A 

jouse was on fire in the country, 
and evidently burning fast. It 
lay in the same direction as the 
scene of my evening’s adven- 
tures, and as I stood watchin: 
the crimson horizon I was startl- 
ed by a sharp memory. I had 
blown out the candle which 
lighted me, with my companion, 
to the door which we escaped, 
but I had not accounted for the 
other light, which she had car- 
ried into the hall and dropped 
— heaven knew where — in her 
consternation. 

The next day I walked out 
with my folded letter and turn- 
ed into the familiar crossroad. 
The haunted house was a mass 
of charred beams and smolder- 
ing ashes; the well-cover had 
been pulled off, in quest of 
water, by the few neighbors who 
had had the audacity to contest 
what they must have regarded 
as a demon-kindled blaze, the 
loose stones were completely 
displaced, and the earth had 
been trampled into puddles. 


INTRODUCTION (Continued From Page 4) 


Given the primary assumptions behind stories dealing with 
Satan’s contracts, the question arises as to whether the Devil 
ought to be depicted as cheating, or whether he scrupulously 
fulfills his share of the bargain. While we feel that it makes for 
a better story to take the latter view, we’re open to argument 
on the question. The Devil is, of course, the Great Deceiver — 
but the insidious thing here is that it is not necessary for him 
to make statements that are totally false; he only has to with- 
hold the full truth in order to mislead humans who imagine that 
they can do business with him and profit thereby. 
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Tt is Written... 


Commenting on our introduction in the February issue, Herman Stowell 
King, of Newport News, Va., writes, “In seeking distinctions between horror 
and terror, it seems to me that terror is primarily a mental fear, whereas horror 
is visceral; terror may paralyse, but need not cause revulsion as does horror. 
Most of Poe’s stories are nearly pure horror; most of Blackwood’s are nearly 
pure terror. Terror is a cleaner fear than horror. It carries no charmel odor.” 

“May I commend you,” writes Oliver J. Taylor, Jr., from Bristol, Tenn., 
“for the selection of Mr. Arthur J. Burks’ short story, The Place Of The Pythons, 
in your February issue. It represents, in my opinion, a rare combination of 
characterization, setting, and suspense done in a most readable — ‘unputdown- 
able’ in fact — way. As a writer myself, I have found it progressively difficult 
to ‘get into’ the contemporary short story. This little gem was the exception. 
From the first sentence I was intrigued by the story, and then, as I progressed, 
the plot gripped me until I was no longer aware of my surroundings — finding 
myself transported from my bedroom to the sultry, exotic South Seas.” 

Whether you, the individual reader, agree with Mr. Taylor on this particular 
story, is not important. The effect that Mr. Burks’ tale had upon him is the 
effect that we hope you will obtain from at least one story in each issue — and 
that is only a minimum program, as we really want to bring out issues in which 
most of the stories will strike you as being “unputdownable”. 

‘I was very pleased,” writes Keith Darland from Ontario, “to see that you 
now have a letter department in MOH. I enjoyed reading it almost as much 
as I enjoyed reading the stories.” 
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Coming Next Issue 


I flashed on my light at once and its great beam cut a hole through the 
darkness down toward the hissing. Something grayish-yellow moved there .. . 
was approaching. It seemed an enormous distance away but came on at a terri- 
fic rate of ‘speed. Then it began to take shape and form to my eyes and... 
it was indescribable. A huge head filled with needle-like teeth and soft-looking 
shapeless legs — that may give some idea. The mouth was open and its cav- 
ernous size shut off almost all view of the body. I had hardly time to gasp 
before Colonel Marsh’s elephant gun went off like a thunderclap. He must 
have missed, for the onrush did not pause a second. The hissing was like steam 
escaping from a boiler now and the ‘Thing flung itself against the rocky bulwark 
as Seeman and Smithers fired point-blank at its open mouth. But on it came, 
the momentum of its charge, I suppose, enabling it to give one last upward 
leap that brought it half over the ledge. We leaped away as the explosive 
bullets burst inside it and my torch wavered off the huge body an instant. 

When I turned it back again in fear and trembling, half-expecting to see 
it char; ing me, I illuminated the pet mass lying inert half over the precipice. 

“Hold the light steady,” Smithers called to me. “Let’s try to pull it all the 
way up. 
The three of them tugged and strained for a few minutes and succeeded 
in moving it two feet. I moved up close and started back at the odd odor — like 
spoiled eggs. The Thing was easily twelve feet long and must have weighed 
a ton. It was brownish yellow and hairless. But the mouth was the startlin; 
part of it, for the jaws were like two semi-circles three feet in diameter an 
the teeth like so many spears set in it — hundreds of them. Somewhere I 
vaguely remembered seeing a mouth and teeth like that. 

“Great God, Smithers! What is the thing?” 

“You know as much as I. Do you suppose we could get it back to the 
gun room?” 

“Better phone the police! A beast like this roaming the countryside . . .” 

“Hmmm!” said Smithers. “Quiet a moment!” 

We strained our ears and eyes. One of the distant lights was floatin; 
toward us! As we looked, it rose over our heads and swooped down. One o 
the guns roared out as my light revealed a black bat-like flying creature . . . 


You will not want to miss this tale, which appeared in the popular 
“Stranger Club” series; selected through your nominations. 
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While we do not rate the letter department in computing how you, the 
readers, found the contents of any given issue, we are interested in your com- 
ments about this, as well as every other feature of the magazine. Continuance 
of this department will depend upon your letters and upon your views; so lo: 
as a majority of you enjoy reading it, and your letters Les coming in, we wi 
feel it’s wanted. 

Ronald K. Tacelli writes from East Mass., “Will folly never cease? 
Will carping never cease? Good God! Are people never satisfied? I was shocked 
—_shocked — by the number of pasty, impertinent letters by so-called fans 
telling you what you should do and what should not do. Telling is merely 
a euphemism for ordering. (1 was especi annoyed at the comic-bookian who 
complained about your cover — some fan! Readers should have more respect 
for the editor’s intelligence — you’ve done an excellent job, so far.” 

We are just as happy, Mr. Tacelli, that you never saw the letters we used 
to write to editors when we were a fan, years back! Seriously . . . we asked 
for comment, we asked for criticism, we asked for expressions of how the 
reader really feels about the magazine. We're not under obligation to agree 
with each and every view expressed — but some of the suggestions, even if 
they sound like orders, are valuable. One or two letters expressing dislike of our 
cover, for example, might not mean too much except that the writers didn’t 

e cover. But we published this opinion in order to draw the rest of you 
out, if possible. If a hundred or so wrote in to agree — that would be a mean- 
ingful complaint. And, very often, just one criticism can show us where, to our 
own eyes, we've slipped. Intelligence we may have — but perfection is some- 
thing else again. Perfection we'll never achieve in this life, but imperfections 
can be improved at times, if we find them out. And even the most intelligent 
person often has to be shown the most obvious imperfections . . . 


Doug Haise writes from Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, “Scott Kutina seems to 
have it in for science fiction. If you continue with your variety policy in the 
future, science fiction should be included. Fundamentally, though, such stories 
should be horror stories. I feel that most of your stories are just written to create 
a spothik atmosphere”, which generally f: flat on its face. I believe in some 
gothic horror, but a lot of good modern horror stories have been written, too 
. . . Reprints are good stories, and not everybody knows as much Wells as Mrs. 
Bradford thinks.” 

Several readers agree that science fiction belongs in our pages, always 
providing that the story in question is fundamentally within the horror or strange 
orbit. We have several fine examples in mind for you, when the proper arrange- 
ments can be made — this often takes time; meanwhile, we pore over the daily 
submissions, for we are open for new stories in this category, too. 

From Hawaii, Mrs. M. Schwab writes, “I concur with Mr. J. W. Daley in 
the February issue that there is a need for caution in publishing stories in the 
Lovecraft school; however, I would not go so far as to say, ‘No Lovecraft, etc.’ 
I would like to see you continue to print stories in the genre with your un- 
doubted care in selecting the lesser known works of this school of writing, pro- 
viding the quality of the work justified its printing. Good literature is ageless, 
and we have only to regard the work of H. G. Wells and Edgar Allan Poe to 
confirm this. 

“In regard to science fiction, I hardly see how you can steer clear of this 
media in our times. A good story of imagination should not be limited to the 
Victorian Era. By all means, publish any good story that is hackle-raising, re- 
gardless of its setting — past, present, or future.” 
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As we noted in our last issue, some Lovecraft certainly seems to be want- 
ed; and Don Daudelin, of Arlington, Texas, adds his voice to this chorus, writ- 
ing, “I disagree with Mr. Daley concerning Lovecraft. Those of us just beginnin; 
to read his works find them very hard to come by. I would appreciate some o! 
his lesser-known stories.” 


Commenting on The Repairer Of Reputations, a reader who requests 
anonymity writes, “It’s been fifteen years or better since I last read Chambers’ 
story, and although I liked it then, it seems much better than my memory said. 
What an astonishingly good writer Chambers was when he had something to 
work with that interested him! Although there are excesses here and _there, 
still his portrait of a madman (I guess I should say ‘portrait of a mentally-dis- 
turbed individual,’ if I’m to be contemporary — but I sometimes wonder which 
is the more accurate phrase) is remarkably good. Allowing for time and style, 
by the way, the story rather reminds me of something that Gataxy might have 
published after its first couple of years. I think Gold and Chambers might have 


made quite a combination.) .. . 

“Jean Bouchon is a splendid sto. It’s beautifully written. I hope the other 
readers like it as well as I do. Keller’s Seeds Of Death would have ranked 
higher with me if the story had been ‘purer’ — as it is, it seems to exist on two 
different, and incompatable, levels. The apparatus of the shell game strikes me 
as being somewhat out of place; in a minor way, a little like Mickey Spillane 
as Mike Hammer making a guest appearance in Crime And Punishment. Still, I 
may be overlooking: something; there are seeming anomalies in the story that 
I do not understand.” 

When we first read, Repairer Of Reputations, some twenty-five-odd years 
back, we were disappointed at the ending, expecting something weird in the 


Reader’s Preference Coupen 
(there’s more space on the flip side) 


I liked the following items best in the July issue: 
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Lovecraftian sense, from having read HPL’s praise of King In Yellow. Re- 
reading it for consideration, we had an experience similar to yours; it held up 
much better the second time, once we no longer had mistaken expectations. 

While the majority of the letters we receive are congratulatory, it’s a relief 
to find a good old-fashioned blast now and then. Beware, when all men speak 
well of you, sayeth the Scriptures! Roger Alan Cox saves us from this fate, 
writing from Augusta, Georgia, “Your periodical is very interesting, but you'll 
have to meet higher standards if you expect to meet the competition halhway. 
You need good art work, a better, more compact print, and stories other than 
reprints to attract readers. Reprints.are fine, but you need more original work. 
As a rule, no more than two reprints should be in one issue.” 

More original stories are certainly wanted here! However, a story has to 
strike us as being good enough to read three times in order to qualify; and 
while we may — alas, not being perfect — declare qualified some stories which 
you would not accept were you editor, we’d be fools indeed to risk disgustin 
you with stories which we ourselves thought were substandard at the time! 

Readers, which stories did you like best in this issue? Which, if any, did 
ou. consider as editorial errors? We'd be delighted to see your ratings, top to 

ttom for the entire issue (ties always permitted) but won’t you at least let 
us joow which you thought were tops? Coupons, postcard, or letters — all are 
welcome. 


In the February issue, your votes showed the following stories to have been 
the best liked: (1) The Seeds Of Death, by David H. Keller; (2) The Repairer 
Of Renutations, by Robert W. Chambers; (3) The Place Of The Pythons, by 
Arthur J. Burks; (4) The Seeking Thing, Janet Hirsch; (5) They That Wait, 
by H. S. W. Chibbett. Most controversial: The Door, by Rachel Cosgrove Payes. 


Reader’s Preference Coupon 


(there's more space on the flip side) 
I'd like to see these stories or authors: 


Mail this cgqupon to MAGAZINE OF HORROR, c/o Health Knowledge, 
Inc. 119 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 
(or better still, write us a letter!) 
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If You Missed Our Previous Issues , 
x 


There are still a few copies left. 
August 1963: The Man With A Thousand Legs, by Frank Belknap Longs 
yA Thing Of Beauty, by Wallace West; The Yellow Sign, by Robert W. 
Chambers; The Maze And The Monster, by Edward D. Hoch; The Death 
XOF Halpin Frayser, by Ambrose Bierce; Babylon: 70 M., by Donald AN 
4Wollheim; The Inexperienced Ghost, by H. G. Wells; The Unbeliever, by, 
Robert Silverberg; Fidel Bassin, by W. J. Stamper; The Last Dawn, by Franky 
4 Lillie Pollock; The Undying Head, by Mark Twain. 
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November 1963: The Space-Eaters, by Frank Belknap Long; The Faceless 
AThing, by Edward D. Hoch; The Red Room, by H. G. Wells; Hungary’s' 
Female Vampire, by Dean Lipton; A Tough Tussle, by Ambrose Bierce; 
yUoorsiemmet, by Donald A. Wollheim; The Electric Chair, by George 
Waight; The Other One, by Jerryl L. Keane; The Charmer, by Archie Binns; 
X Clarissa, by Robert A. W. Lowndes; The Strange Ride Of Morrowbie Jukes,4 
x by Rudyard Kipling. 


February 1964: The Seeds Of Death, by David H. Keller; The Seeking% 
\ Thing, by Janet Hirsch; A Vision Of Judgment, by H. G. Wells; The Place 
Of The Pythons, by Arthur J. Burks; Jean Bouchon, by S. Baring Gould; 
XThe Door, by Rachel Cosgrove Payes; One Summer Night, by ‘Ambrose 
X Bierce; Luella Miller, by Mary Wilkins-Freeman; They That Wait, by H. S.% 
x W. Chibbett; The Repairer Of Reputations, by Robert W. Chambers. M4 


May 1964: Beyond The Breakers, by Anna Hunger; What Was It?, by Fitz-% 
James O’Brien; Last Act: October, by Tigrina; A Psychological Experiment, \y 
Xby Richard Marsh; A Dream Of Falling, by Attila Hatvany; The Truth| 
About Pyecraft, by H. G. Wells; The Mark Of The Beast, by Rudyard Kip- % 
ling; The Dreams In The Witch-House, by H. P. Lovecraft. 


The coupon beneath is for your convenience, but you need not uses 
it if you don’t want to cut up this magazine. Xx 


Please print name and address. 





Enclosed please find. —for a copy of your August— November— 
February— May— issue. (Please check issues you want. 50c per 
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THRILLS! CHILLS! SUSPENSE! : 
a . rr ‘7 
There’s Many a Thrill for 
you in the New Magazine of 
= Suspense — 
t Chase — America’s Most 
z Exciting Crime Fiction Mag- 
¢ azine. : 
= 
% The last two issues made a 5 
+ hit with their suspenseful + 
‘£ stories that hold you to the & 
* last line. The chase of the 2 
culprit is one of the thrills BLIND JUSTICE + 
you'll get as you read avidly MY LADY'S MALADY ‘a 
page after page without let- MURDER OBSERVED = 
ting the book down. & 
ere er APROBLEM FOR MR.WONG imme 
Don’t wait a minute to get THE DARK SIDE OF LUCK + 


the Sept. issue of CHASE. 
You'll find it on selected 
newsstands or you can get it 
direct from us by mail. Send 
the coupon below and $1.00 
and two issues of CHASE are 
» on the way to you. Please 
PRINT name and address. 
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DAY OF THE WIZARD 


Be Shonen oh Weve 








& CHASE — c/o Health Knowledge, Dept. 5 
119 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for the May and Sept. issues of CHASE — 
America’s newest and most exciting crime fiction magazine. 
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